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EDITORIALS 


Labels and Radicals 


HE pigeon-hole method of classifying people 

is very handy and saves us frequently the ex- 

cessive pain of thinking a little. So-and-So is 
called a “radical’”—hence, he must be anathema, 
something pretty bad. Another we dub “Social- 
ist !’"—which puts him hopelessly beyond the pale. 
It was once dangerous to one’s social standing to 
be known as a Christian, and perhaps this may 
happen again; for if one examines carefully some 
of the basic ideas of the average so-called “radi- 
cal” or “socialist,” they appear perilously like the 
principles of the Man of Nazareth. Of course, 
there is a lot of fireworks and red-flag waving 
around the periphery of these radical groups, but 
at the heart many of them seem to be simply try- 
ing to study and apply the Golden Rule. There is 
a great deal of constructive liberalism behind the 
fizzing crackers and the obnoxious yelling. 
Hence, a protest is in order against those who im- 
mediately brand as “radical,” “red,” or “‘profes- 
sional agitator,” any one who advocates some- 
thing different from a blind and obstinate adher- 
ence to the status quo in government, education, 
or church. 


TUDENT thought here recorded from time 
Si: time has been branded “radical.” But 

if we use that term let us be clear what we 
mean by it. If we mean that it encourages the 
scrapping of our social structure or is subversive 
of order and government, we shall have difficulty 
in proving our case. If we mean, on the other 
hand, that it is liberal, indicative of new life, 
seeking radical improvement in an age of turmoil 
and admitted failure of past methods, we shall 
be using the term aright. 

It was this sort of thinking that Mr. Barrie 
was pleading for with the youth of St. Andrew’s 
University when he said: “What is wanted is 
something run by yourselves you ought 
to have a League of Youth of all countries ready 
to say to all governments: ‘We will fight each 
other, but only when we are sure of the neces- 
sity.’”” And war was but one problem of living 
to which he wanted young men to direct their con- 
secrated, persevering, yet radical thought. 


HERE must be a cause for radical move- 
ments and the deplorable excesses of some. 
Herbert Gray is no doubt correct in saying 
that “radicalism at its best is really the result of 
a passionate revolt of heart and conscience 


against a world that has been distorted by aggres- 
sive selfishness until much that is in it constitutes 
an affront to the Creator.” If the world is out of 
joint—and we think it is in many respects—radi- 
calism is here to stay; because some one has got 
to see to it that the joints are re-set. Our concern 
should be to direct radial zeal into constructive 
channels for the establishment of God’s kingdom, 
and thus guard against excesses. Undoubtedly 
one of the most pathetic sights in the history of 
social reform is the reformer who, in the face of 
opposition, grows more bitter all the time and 
who, in the end, his bitter spirit driving him far 
beyond the goal of his intentions, joins the ranks 
of the wildly fanatical and loscs all his influence 
in quarters where stability of thoucht exists. 
Every cause has to have its zealots who act as 
“shock troops,” but many a would-be martyr is 
denied the crown of martyrdom in the popular es- 
timation because his rashness of judgment is 
primarily conspicuous. Power hitched up to a 
real enterprise is much less likely to run wild. 


HE “‘soft-pedal” method is discredited when 
"han issues are involved. We must not jail 

people for disagreeing with us. It turns them 
from objectors into bitter enemies. Truth is best 
arrived at by allowing all sides to air their views. 
In war time drastic measures were sanctioned by 
public opinion in an emergency, for a united front 
against an enemy is essential. But war is at best 
a regrettable expedient in an hour of despair. 
When peace is established, war’s drastic methods 
must be abandoned, if peace is to be encouraged. 
For this reason the imprisonment of political 
prisoners at this hour for war-time utterances is 
as offensive as it is shortsighted. It is one more 
way of encouraging the fanatical opposition of 
the extremists within the ranks of radicalism. 


Spiritual Thrift in the Student Movement 


OME of our readers seem to misunderstand 
the degree in which undergraduates are in ac- 
tual control of the student Association Move- 

ment. For their benefit let us say again the 
Movement is a student movement and not merely 
an undergraduate movement. That means it en- 
deavors to draw into its fellowship and control 
representatives of all groups which make up the 
life of American colleges and universities. Thus 
the National Council and the various committees 
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make provision for the inclusion of occasional 
professors and representatives of the administra- 
tion, secretaries, Churchmen, and alumni. We 
note that more than formerly graduate students, 
who have come through the period of undergrad- 
uate participation in the Movement, are finding 
places in the counselling committees. Whatever 
may be the conditions in other countries, in a 
country with our vast geographical spaces a cohe- 
sive and continuing movement is possible only by 
the inclusion of certain graduates. In most, if 
not all cases, actual majorities include those who 
are at present bona fide students. The student 
Association Movement is a youth movement but 
it does not hesitate to-include a certain number 
of alumni where the students themselves feel that 
for particular purposes these older heads truly 
represent them. 


T is not only the guarantee of cohesiveness and 
] continuity that justifies the present practice of 

including certain alumni on the counselling and 
controlling committees of the Association Move- 
ment. We feel that there is a certain enrichment 
of life which can come only through the conscious 
preservation of the values tested in the past. In 
this connection William Hung, Professor of 
Church History, Peking University, in speaking 
at the National Conference of Canadian Students, 
suggested a most important lesson which some of 
us can ill afford to neglect: 

“I suppose you all know that the history of 
China is considerably longer than the history of 
Canada. For that reason the Chinese student 
body is rather accustomed to look for a solution 
of daily problems in that great reservoir of accum- 
ulated human experience—history. As I have 
listened to the discussions of this conference I 
have missed historical background; I have not 
found very much evidence of willingness to be 
benefited by past human experience in other 
lands.” 

In our new countries we need to be reminded 
of some of these “reservoirs,” different from ours, 
perhaps, but none the less valuable. That is why 
our Student Movement in the United States has 
so much to gain from the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. That is why most of the 
thoughtful youth in the present thick of things in 
the Movement welcome the help of those who 
come across to us from a previous student gener- 
ation. 

The spiritual bank-account laid up by preced- 
ing generations is there for our use: why throw 
it away? 


Is God Dead ? 

N “The Friendly Road” David Grayson is 
] inspired to ask a long-faced preacher this 
shock-producing question. Is God dead? 

Yes, God is dead for some folks. There is the 
pitiable young college student, graduate—some- 
times, alas, instructor—who for some reason or 
other has left God, or lost God out of his life. 
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Vainly he fortifies himself with abstract specula- 
tions and conceptions; in his heart of hearts he 
feels God is dead, and he mourns, an echo of God’s 
sorrow. 

There is the man whose life structure is build- 
ing after the model held forth in the popular in- 
terpretation of the word “success.” Some past 
day, God came to such a man and sought his help. 
But the man’s eye was caught by the glitter of 
gold, and he pushed God over the precipice of 
self-service to His fate. To such a man God is 
dead; but, in fact, He is only injured and suffers 
unattended. 

There are others. There are those who are 
‘“holier-than-thou”; those who pray much to God, 
but do not listen to Him; those embittered by 
misfortune; those enslaved by appetite. In fact, 
all of us have in part killed God within our hearts. 

We all walk dangerous paths with God, but 
when we err, we are thinking that man falls to 
destruction and punishment. It is God who suf- 
fers the terrible penalty; the collapse of His 
plans; the postponment of His hopes; the loss of 
a partner and a friend—these things are God’s 
death as we murder Him by exclusion from our 
lives. 

God needs us all desperately—He needs all of 
us. We can but start where we are, and grow 
into a knowledge of how better to maintain and 
advertise a living God. 


Meetings of Momentous Importance 


WO gatherings of momentous importance to 
the Student Movement are planned for the 
next few months: 

The Student Volunteer Convention will be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., December 28, 1923-January 
1, 1924. The Committee on Program is holding 
prolonged sessions and the outlook is encourag- 
ing for a program that will commend itself to the 
most forward looking Christian students. 

The Assembly of Student Secretaries will meet 
at Estes Park, Col., June 29-July 15. It will be 
recalled that the decision to hold an Assembly was 
reached after prolonged discussion at the Inter- 
national Convention in November. The officers 
of the Student Secretaries’ Association are to be 
congratulated upon arranging the place and date 
which commends itself so generally. Student 
Secretaries are busy people and no date would 
suit every one. It is encouraging, however, to 
learn already of adjustments in schedule being 
made by men in different sections. This and 
other indications seem to guarantee the most rep- 
resentative gathering that has yet been held of 
student secretaries of the nation. 


The Advance Program 


HE Advance Program is, appropriately, ad- 
vancing. There seems general satisfaction 
with the early decision of the Commission to 
look for and encourage progress from within the 
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the Associations rather than to hand things down 
from the Commission itself. The various sub- 
committees are in process of organizing their 
work. We are now in the midst of a remarkable 
series of state officers’ training conferences, in 
most of which “‘Advance” has been in the air. 
There have been thorough-going discussions of 
the New Purpose and its actual use, not as buried 
in a constitution but as a challenge to personal 
membership in the Association and to a deepen- 
ing discipleship with Christ. 

Difficulties without end we face in stirring up 
several hundred Associations to a deeper and bet- 
ter life. We should recall the response of General 
Armstrong of Hampton when warned that a pro- 
posed plan was impossible. Said the old soldier: 
“Impossible? Is that all? Then let’s go ahead!” 


*TEN-SHUN!" 


HE command “Forward March!” means 
 peendlioe “*Ten-shun!” means inaction. 

But you neyer get the first until you have 
had the second. 

Retreat is possible without any other order. 
Rout and defeat stand on no command. All the 
devil needs is a mob. 

The Forward Marchers of Religion have with- 
out exception heard and heeded the call: “Atten- 
tion!” before they have marched. 

Take the backward glance for a moment; make 
the past the present through the magic of imag- 
ination. Vitalize days and ages and with the 
all-including sight which the Now gives of the 
Then, watch an Abraham stop when God calls the 
order. Watch him give God the opportunity to 
speak. Then—watch him move! Forty seconds 
vivifies the forty years that Moses stood to atten- 
tion before he bore down upon history. 

A hundred and fifty small pages gives us all the 
detailed footprints of Jesus which we possess, 
but we haven’t a word of His thirty years’ stand 
to “Attention!” Indeed we are breathless as we 
think of them and imagination fails to function 
as we wait beside them. Call the roll of those in 
the Hall of Faith; not only of those whose names 
fill the first tablet, but also of those more lately 
voted in. Augustine stands, or kneels for hours. 
Francis of Assisi smiles at the birds while his 
mind and heart wait before God. Calvin seems 
to “waste” the hours praying. Moody is up be- 
fore the dawn. Judson, Morrison, Taylor, Mac- 
Burney, Morse and Mott kneel alone, it seems to 
us. Paul Harrison, worthy comrade of Paul the 
First, far off in Arabia where the hours from four 
to nine in the morning are the best of the awful 
days for working, spends each morning from four 
to six at attention, so that he can do the over- 
whelming task that awaits. Fosdick takes time 
away from men and things that God may have 
his time. And more, many more—Singh and 
Mai, and : 

Have they rushed helter-skelter into the ad- 
vancing Kingdom of God? Have they gotten the 


command on the run and pushed on dragging a 
reluctant will at the heels of a wild enthusiasm? 
Are they out in the lead because they imagined 
the King’s business required hurry, when what it 
really requires is haste? Nay, verily and em- 
phatically. 

Every one of them without exception has stood 
to attention first, and ofttimes on the march. 
Many have stood so through weary years, so long 
that heavy moods have sometimes almost caught 
command and stark discouragement has seemed 
to crack the whip and well-nigh beat them down. 

Go up to our colleges and universities; walk 
upon the campuses and go into the places where 
men meet. Visit the Association meetings, fight 
your way into Bible study classes and into dis- 
cussion groups; go into the cabinet and the coun- 
cil meetings, follow secretaries and student pas- 
tors around. What action! What maneuvers! 
How many men are seen? How we rush, many 
of us from morn till night and often through the 
night. Going! Going!! and sometimes Gone!!! 

But one command seems to be heard, “Forward, 
March!” It is do, or die; and not seldom do and 
die. We have achieved a notable place among 
the college activities, and in many instances one 
of the honors is the presidency of the Christian 
Association, fought for by “big”? men, made the 
political football and used as the Fraternity 
“trader.” 


And in the air now is the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Five Year Program. What shall it be? What 
shall we do? The talk grows; plans are coming 
down; let us move on—let the slogan be “FOR- 
WARD.” 

On your mark, set! GO! 

Hark! A double shot! Come back. 


Let us look the original orders over. Let us 
listen to the Captain. Luke relays that great order 
flung out preliminary to the great action: “Don’t 
leave Jerusalem; wait for what the Father prom- 
ised!” Attention! 

Oh, but it’s the time for action. Jesus has gone 
back to the Father, the world awaits. Out! Let 
us go out and win! 

Steady! 

“They went back to Jerusalem and went to an 
upper room and all with one mind resorted to 
prayer.” Attention! 

Christian men in college and university, this is 
no time to be stampeded into a fever of action that 
may stir the dust on every campus but that may 
blind our eyes to a terrific need. 

Corral the men. Touch every life. But touch 
them all first to “Attention!” Let the Captain 
speak; take time to listen; lose our place in the 
catalog of “Activities” perhaps, but let the Cap- 
tain speak! 

Attention first or the “Forward March” may be 
lost in the riot of the world’s voices that will stop 
the Army of God. 

Attention !—to God. 

C. O. WRIGHT, 


University of Pennsylvania. 








WRONG PATTERNS IN OUR CIVILIZATION 





By Charles A. Ellwood 


WO social attitudes, 
have held men since the beginning of record- 
ed human history. The one we may e¢all the 

“contributive” attitude, namely, that the purpose 

of life for the individual should be to contribute 

something to the life of one’s group 
of course, to the life of humanity. The family 
group or any other group can exist only as its 
members contribute something to the group life. 
Nor would any sane person claim that the mem- 
hers of a family group b* 


ultimately, 


contributing their serv- 
ices and sacrifices for the life of the whole group 
are thereby destroying themselves. On the con- 
trary, all human experience shows that thev are 
not only developing and enriching the life 
group, but also incidentally their own individual 
lives. 


of the 
Indeed, sociology shows that it is in this 
wav that human culture and human personality 
have been developed. The 


of hamanityu has made us 


dev lopi ig social life 
and “ive 7 US all that wee 
POSSESS. To humanity. the re fore the contribu- 
all that we have. 

The other social attitude which has contended 
with the contributive since the dawn of history 
may be called the “nossessive” attitude, since it 
sees the purpose of life in the seeking and getting 
of personal possessions. It holds that the indivi- 
dual is enriched by taking whatever he can get in 
the way of services or 


tiare philosophy holds, we owe 


frorn other indi- 
viduals and by returning as little as nossible. In 
other words, the enrichment of the individual is 
the result of the excess of his getting from others 
over what he gives to others. From this stand- 
point, the group becomes simply a means to serve 
the individual’s life. Other hecome 
for enriching and developine one’s own 
personal life. The toward 
life. in othe a” words. if allowe d ta domi ate ] ‘i Te 


f contributing at 


voods 


nersons 
means 
possessive attitade 
0 usING persons as means. The 2 
Pop- 
attitude toward life 
and the contributive 


hitude toward life regards nersons as ends 
ularly we call the possessive 
the “get” or “take” attitude 
the “give” attitude. 

Now if the social life exists through coépera 
tion and the mutual exchange of services. and if. 
moreover, it is the social life that develons ard 
enriches personal life, then the possessive eaftti- 
tude toward life is the result of an i1lisio One 
is tempted to say that it is an illusion of the same 
scientific character as the illusion that the su 
revolves around the earth It annears to be so, 
but it is not so. So to the unthinking mind it 
appears that individual life might be indefinitely 
enriched by appropriation from others. It looks 
as though the good of life must be sought in 
possession, not in giving or contributing. There 
may possibly be a sense in which this is true. but 
it is not true in the practical social sense. In a 
practical social sense men develop their lives by 
} 


two patterns of action, 


giving and not by taking from others. 
their life by giving it freely for the good of others 
\s scon as they come under the illusion that they 
can live simply by taking, they warp their ow) 
personalities, defeat their own purpose to enric! 
their life, and impoverish the life of their group 
For they bring themselves into conflict with othe 
individuals. Out of this conflict grows waste of 


energy and waste of productive power. The whole 
group is impoverished and ultimately even the 


individuals who maintain the possessive rathe 
than the contributive attitude toward life. 

Our world is, however, dominated by the lust 
of possession. It is this lust which controls not 
only our business life, but our political life, and 
large sections of our intellectual, educational. do 
mestic and general social life. Many deny that 
any other system of social economy is possible in 
human society. A short view of human history 
would seem to sustain their contention. But a 
long view reveals that an economy of self-interest 
is neither necessary nor desirable in our human 
world. Other forms of human society have ex- 
isted and many forms are still possible. It is 
ignorance of the nature of human life as essen- 
tially social which leads men to endorse such 
views. Single individuals may, of course, profit 
in a material sense from an economy of self-in- 
terest or a social order based on the lust of pos- 
session, but society as a whole does not profit. It 
is only a few individuals or a class, and even they 
are injured morally. The argument of Novicow, 
the great Russian sociologist, is good here. Us 
ing “spoliation” to illustrate the social results of 
the extreme manifestation of the possessive or 

take” attitude, he says: 


The object of spoliation is to secure profits for th 
lividual who practices it, that is, to enrich his lif 
Put the attempt to enrich life by methods which destroy 
life is absolutely unrealizable and borders on the absurd 
No doubt, nobody claims that spoliation is of any advan 
ge to the victim. But a great majoritv of men live, 
nevertheless, in the gross illusion that spoliation in 
eral is profitable. In arriving at that conclusion, the¢ 


fail to see two facts: first. that there 


f must of necessit 
be a victim in order that there mav bi 

r 

] 


noliation. Hence: 
he number of those who are plundered must equal at 
t the number of the plunderers If spoliation is ad 
antageous for only half of the human race. then the 
profit is already reduced by half. But then thev fail to 
e still another mor: thing: that is, that. 
riven a reign of plunder, no one can tell at any given 
ime whether he is the plunderer or the victim. 
We forget also that, were spoliation profitable. every 
hody would find it so and would wish to practice it. But 
f evervbody should wish to rob his neighhor. then all 


important 


would in turn have to be robbed. We see, thers 
fore, that spoliation, in any of its aspects, is onnosed t 
cooperation. Codéperation enables man to sdant his en 
ironment to his needs in the shortest possible time: snpoli 


tion prevents him from accomplishing that end. 
Now we cannot doubt that Novicow’s argument 


is equally valid against the milder manifestations 
of the “take” attitude in human society, such as 


exploitation or any form of getting something 


They find 
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ithout rendering an equivalent value in return. 

One must add that our present economy of seltf- 
interest has brought our whole civilization almost 
to shipwreck, and that the lust of possession has 
meant the destruction of every civilization of the 
past. It has been responsible for practically all 
the wars which have made our earth a place of 
blood and tears. It was peculiarly responsible 
for the great World War through which we have 
just passed; for, if the nations of Europe had not 
played the game of “grab and get” with one 
another during the whole of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there would have been no World War. 

Moreover, in the form of exploitation, that is, 
the use of our fellow human beings as means 
rather than as ends, the possessive attitude is re- 
sponsible for a large part of the misery and pov- 
erty in modern civilization. It is obviously re- 
sponsible for that part of existing poverty which 
is caused by war and by the burden of military 
armaments. Even in peaceful business, however, 
the maxim too often is that the way to get rich is 
to get other people to work for one’s self; in 
other words, use men as means to getting rich. 
It is this selfish use of one man by another which 
accounts for most of the industrial poverty of the 
modern world. Some of our poverty, to be sure, 
is due merely to ignorance and some to defects 
in individual character which lead to inefficiency. 
But practically all students of poverty are agreed 
that the bulk of poverty in the modern world is 
caused by exploitation rather than by defects in 
personal character and intelligence. Disease also 
is one of the most frequent immediate causes of 
poverty, but back of such preventable diseases as 
tuberculosis lies not only ignorance, but too 
often the use of human beings as means rather 
than ends. 

It is notorious that it is the possessive or “take’”’ 
attitude which lies back of most of the crimes 
against property. It is the extreme manifesta- 
tions of this attitude which gives rise to the ma- 
jority of these crimes. When we examine the 
criminal and his criminal acts carefully, we find 


that almost invariably crime is a product of scecial 
conditions. If we must speak plainly, we must 
say that we would not have much crime if we did 
not have a semi-criminal civilization—a civiliza- 
tion which over-stimulates the lust of possession 
on the one hand, and which dwarfs and warps 
personal character through exploitation and de- 
privation of conditions for normal living on the 
other hand. 

Our only possible conclusion can be, therefore, 
that the possessive attitude as a pattern for social 
behavior is a wholly insecure and unsafe foun- 
dation for any civilization, and especially for a 
complex one like our own. The great scourges 
and evils of our civilization such as war, poverty, 
disease, vice, and crime, have their main root in 
this wrong social pattern. We can no longer safe- 
ly attempt to live by this pattern or to let it 
dominate in our civilization. Indeed, our civiliza- 
tion is rendered tolerable only because this is not 
its sole recognized pattern for social behavior. 
ihe pattern of mutual service and mutual sacri- 
fice, of “give” rather than of “get,” taken largely 
from the family life and fostered by idealistic re- 
ligion and ethics, especially by Christianity, has 
also existed side by side with the possessive pat- 
tern; and in a part of our social life, namely in 
the family and in other intimate groups, we have 
carried out the contributive or “give” attitude. 
Why should we not do it in all the relations of 
life? Surely the pattern for action in the larger 
groups of men should not be different from the 
pattern for action which we follow in the smaller 
groups. Jesus taught that the sympathy, kindli- 
ness, and mutual service which we find in the 
family life at its best, should be made universal 
and characterize all relations of men. He taught 
that men find their true life not by “taking” but 
by “giving.” If the possessive attitude threatens 
the stability of our institutions, would it not be 
well for us to make serious trial of trying to build 
a civilization upon the contributive attitude, that 
is, upon the pattern which Jesus taught? 


THE CONTEMPORARY CHRIST 


Il 


The Christ of Tomorrow 
By Richard Roberts 


EK hear much nowadays of what we know 
as the “pre-millenarian” view of the Christ 
that is to be. For my own part, I do not hold 
this view; indeed, I believe it to be pernicious, in 
the form in which it is commonly held today. 
However, I do not propose here to expose the 
error of this view; but I am very anxious that 
we should not miss the truth of it. The error is 


NOTE: Th is the third and last « series of articl by Dr 


Roberts on the present-day significance of Jesus Christ 


in the current form of the view, not in its sub- 
stance; and the error springs from a misunder- 
standing of the Scriptures, a failure to make the 
necessary distinction between the symbol and the 
truth, the letter and the spirit. But the truth it 
embodies is of great and permanent importance 
and is two-fold: first, it affirms the final triumph 
of the Will of Christ; second, it affirms the cer- 
tainty that the final determination of the destiny 
of mankind will come out of the unseen, that the 
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last word of our human story will be spoken out 
of the invisible. 

In the first of these convictions we all share; 
but in the second we do not all share. We have 
lived in a generation which has had little use for 
the unseen, and has refused to the unseen any 
real importance in the determination of the course 
of the world. We have observed the fact of evo- 
lution in the world of living nature, and we 
hastily inferred from that that evolution was a 
universal law and that everything was on the 
march from the lower to the higher. So we got 
at last a doctrine of fated automatic progress; 
and those of us who called ourselves Christians 
identified the goal of this alleged progress with the 
triumph of the Will of Christ. This is not to 
suggest that there is no such thing as progress; 
of course, there is. But the sheer pressure of 
events and experience has finally upset our facile 
faith in the inevitability of progress. We see 
that automatic progress and human freedom are 
incompatible, and that there cannot be any prog- 
ress without the will to progress. One good thing 
has, however, come out of this deliverance from 
the superstition of fated progress; namely, that 
we do not need to wait and match our step to the 
slow processes of history. If we choose, we can 
hustle history. Both the fact and the pace of 
progress are within our own choice and power. 

But our pre-millenarian friends are reminding 
us of something still more important. When we 
said evolution, we supposed that there was no 
more to be said. All the ingredients were in the 
pot, and the pot was on the boil; there was no 
more to do but to watch for what might come out 
of it. But just as the psychologists have been 
reminding us of the great part that our uncon- 
scious life plays in determining the affairs of the 
individual, so the pre-millenarians are reminding 
us (though they do not know it!) that the unseen 
has its word, and the last word, to say in the 
affairs of the world. We have indeed done lip- 
service to this idea all the time that in fact we 
were denying it by our shallow worship or prog- 
That blessed word evolution killed our ac- 
tive faith in God. But the pre-millenarians have 
this to tell us—in spite of the nonsense with 
which they dress it—that God is still in the field. 

To sum it up. First, we said progress; we be- 
lieved that we were going to get to the top of the 
hill, whether we wanted to or not. A friend of 
mine says that the way from Brooklyn to New 
York is to go down to the subway and sit. On our 
view of progress, there seemed to be nothing to 
do but to sit, the cosmos would do the rest; but 
now we see that we are not going to get to the top 
of the hill unless we mean to and try to. And 
finally we have to see that in the end, we shall 
never get to the top of the hill unless the hand of 
God put us there. 

But the pre-millenarians make the mistake of 
supposing that the act of God is independent of 
human effort. We have learned to say that the 
processes that are seen are not everything; but 
they say that these processes are nothing, and 
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ress. 


that God will ignore them when his hour comes. 
The truth would seem to lie in a middle view. 
There are in the universe two great movements, 
a visible movement, which is recorded in history, 
and an invisible which is recorded in revelation. 
We may call the one a movement of man to God, 
and the other a movement of God to man. We 
may say, if we will, that history is the story of 
a lost child in search of its father; and that revel- 
ation is the record of the search of the father for 
his lost child. The Christian hope is that one day 
these movements will converge in one divine 
event. This hope rests upon the conviction that 
once upon a time these movements did converge 
in an individual and an act. For in the Cross, 
God and Man seemed to meet—God in the person 
of Jesus offering to man the gift of a perfect 
love, and man in the person of Jesus, offering to 
God the gift of a perfect loving obedience. And 
what once happened upon the scale of the indiv- 
idual life is yet to happen on the scale of the race, 
in some unimaginable consummation. 

Yet, it is necessary not to deceive ourselves. It 
is possible that this consummation may never be 
reached. That God’s ultimate will cannot mis- 
carry must be true; but his immediate plan for 
mankind is not assured against miscarriage. It 
may go wrong, because God has made us free; 
and the purpose is contingent upon our will and 
choice. God in his wisdom has risked his plan on 
the contingency of our cooperation. And we need 
not suppose that if we fail Him, God is at the end 
of His resources. When he has, for our failure, 
discarded us from His presence, He will take up 
some other form of life and shape a fitter organ 
for the fulfillment of His purpose. 

But in the meantime, the situation waits upon 
us. We need to make clear in our minds just 
what God requires of us. I state this to myself 
somewhat after this fashion: 

St. Paul speaks of the Church as the Body ot 
Christ. By this I take him to mean, that as the 
Christ of God once became incarnate in a body of 
flesh in Jesus, so he is to continue incarnate in a 
body of believers, which is the Church. 

But the Church, this body of believers, is only 
the organ and the nucleus of a still greater body 
—of the whole body of mankind become the one 
Body of Christ. The function of the Church is 
to spread itself out and over the whole race, and 
to diffuse its life throughout it, and then at last 
to disappear into it. Then the whole race itself 
will be Christ incarnate; and that is the Christ 
that is to be. 

This task is ours; and especially for each of us, 


that part of it that lies at our own doors. Whether’ 


in the United States or in Canada or in Czecho- 
Slovakia, we are members of a specific human 
society, that social fact that we call a nation. The 
ideal for each man and woman of us is so to live 
and to labor that the people to whom we belong 
become such a society that men beholding it will 
say: “In that people, the Christ of God has be- 
come incarnate; the Word has become flesh; that 
nation is Jesus of Nazareth writ large.” 
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AMERICAN INDIAN STUDENTS ON 
THE NEW TRAIL 


By G. E. E. Lindquist 


EARS ago, when the Carlisle Indian School 

was founded, Indian students were brought 

from the far western reservations. They 
wore their moccasins, feathers and blankets. A 
picture was taken of the group as they came. 
Then, after a few years of the white man’s school- 
ing, another picture was taken, showing the 
same students clothed in white man’s apparel, 
seated on a school bench with paper and pencil, 
their minds seemingly intent on some intricate 
mathematical problem. Over the first picture 
was placed in bold letters the word then; over the 
second picture the word now—thus to show the 
change which had come upon these children of 
the forest and plain in the space of a few years. 

However superficial this method of rating the 
Indian student’s attainments, the white race has 
insisted that the American Indian be educated 
into a sort of imitation white man. There seemed 
to be an impression current that the Indian as a 
race had no contribution of his own to make; 
that our Anglo-Saxon civilization should be 
rammed down his throat without regard for his 
own power of discrimination and standard of 
values. Whenever he failed to come out a stand- 
ardized product we said it was quite evident that 
he could not withstand “the call of the wild” and 
must therefore be permitted to go back to the 
blanket life whence he came. 

As a matter of fact very few educated Indians 
have ever gone back to the blanket. Some of 
those who have gotten the white man’s veneer 
have “reverted to type” for good and sufficient 





reasons. Today the Indian student fully realizes 
that he must work out his destiny in the white 
man’s civilization—‘‘on the white man’s road,” as 
some prefer to call it. He believes, however, that 
he can best do this by conserving the vital racial 
characteristics of his people’s past. We may well 
pause to consider some of these. 

The Indian student belongs to a self-respecting 
people. He is proud of his race. He notes that 
in his relations with the white man the Indian 
has been treated as an equal—never as a slave. 
In fact, he has so much of self-respect that he 
does not know how to curse the deity in his own 
language. There is no oath in the Indian tongue. 

Moreover, the Indian is courteous and self- 
possessed. Dignity and poise characterize his 
bearing, whether in the council tepee or in the 
ordinary walks of life. In the midst of the fever- 
ish activity of American life, with its pent-up 
anxieties and nervous tension, the Indian has a 
real contribution to make. Calm and self-pos- 
sessed, he may recall to our minds that God is 
never in a hurry and that only they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength. 

The Indian brave was fearless and persistent. 
He has never been accused of being a coward. He 
was schooled to bear pain and hunger. He was 
honest. There were no locks on the tepees and 
wigwams. He never forgot to pay back a kind- 
ness or deed of mercy. He was generous, despis- 
ing pride and selfishness. And today one of the 
most difficult traits in the white man for the In- 
dian to understand is that of self-aggrandizement, 
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eternally seeking material things—a character- 
istic utterly foreign to the traditions of his people. 

The Indian is hospitable. There was no need 
of Christian missionaries imparting to him the 
idea of sharing. At times he has overreached 
himself in his hospitality and has suffered the 
consequences. The Indian is loyal—loyal to fam- 
ily, clan and tribe; loyal to friends; loyal to his 
country’s flag. In all our wars Indian soldiers 
and sailors have fought shoulder to shoulder with 
their white brothers. During the World War the 
Indian student heard the call to the colors and 
responded. He wept for ravished Belgium and 
his sorrow for France was that of a real brother. 
He understood something of the heartaches of 
oppressed peoples and entered sympathetically 
into the longings of the weaker nations seeking 
self-expression. 

The Indian of the old trail was a religious 
being. The very perils and hardships of the 
chase and warpath created in him a longing for 
some relationship with the unseen world of mys- 
tery around about him. So he established such 
relationships as he could through fastings and 
visions, sacrifices and immolations. Thus he 
laid hold upon the idea of the Great Mystery, 
called Waukan by the Sioux, and variously in- 
terpreted as the Great Spirit by some other tribes. 
Strong and steadfast in his adherence to old ways 
and in loyalty to the ancient gods, it is not sur- 
prising that he was at first at a loss to under- 
stand “the white man’s religion” professed by so 
many but practiced by so few. 

These, then, are some of the racial character- 
istics which the Indian student of today may 
carry with him as he follows the new trail. But 
even the best traditions of his fathers cannot 
bridge the gap between the past and the present. 
He is finding the new trail dim and uncertain at 
times. As he stands, perplexed and bewildered 
by the demands of the new transition period, 
there is opened up to him the “Jesus Road” (the 
name given Christianity by the Indian tribes), 
with its appeal for a vital relationship with God 
as Father and Jesus Christ as elder brother, 
and with its insistence on “a fair chance for every 
man at every good thing.” 

The Christian missionary has blazed a trail of 
living light for the Indian youth. He it was who 
came bearing the Bible and also the text of knowl- 
edge. 

At the present time the government maintains 
about 250 schools for the training of Indian youth. 
Of these 166 are day schools, 52 reservation 
boarding schools and 20 termed non-reservation, 
because they are not on any particular reserva- 
tion but admit students from various tribes, and 
usually give vocational training. There are also 
eight boarding schools in eastern Oklahoma, 
known as tribal schools, which are now under 
Federal supervision. The capacity of all these 
schools is 30,766. In private and public institu- 
tions are to be found some 30,000 more. There 
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are 90,448 Indians of school age, of which 6,815 
are ineligible for attendance for one reason or 
another, leaving 83,633 eligible for school attend- 
ance, of whom 62,764 are in school. 

All the government schools are under semi- 
military discipline and the ordinary routine re- 
minds one of life in the army barracks. Since all 
the activities.are necessarily compulsory there is 
little opportunity for the development of initia- 
tive. The place of the Student Christian As- 
sociation, with its emphasis on voluntary re- 
ligious work—“work for students by students’”— 
is unique. Because of its interdenominational 
character and appeal the Association is welcomed 
by the school authorities. A leading educator, 
commenting on the place of the Association in 
government institutions, said recently: “In the 
schools where for some time the Associations 
have existed, they are recognized as a strong in- 
fluence for good, and the schools which have not 
had them are desirous of organizing, for their 
worth is evident.” 


In the larger institutions, like Haskell Institute 
and Chemawa (where often as many as 70 dif- 
ferent tribes are represented) the older boys, 
supervised by the secretary or the religious work 
director, help to carry on big brother work among 
the younger boys. This is known as the Junior 
Y. M. C. A. and its work has been fruitful of 
results in training younger boys for leadership. 

In the old days the gregarious instinct of the 
Indian asserted itself in frequent councils and 
community gatherings. Our system of confer- 
ences have therefore an ever-ready appeal to the 
Indian student of today. Every year students 
have been regular attendants as delegates at sum- 
mer conferences, Indian Student Volunteer con- 
ventions and even the World’s Student Christian 
Federation meetings. In 1913 four students— 
two men and two women—were in attendance at 
Lake Mohonk, while at the Peking Conference in 
1921 a woman delegate of the Cherokee tribe 
represented the Indian students of the nation. 

The discovery and development of a native 
Christian leadership is the one outstanding need 
of the Indian race today. The distinctive mis- 
sion which the Association in Indan Schools seeks 
to render is to awaken a sense of that need, and, 
through voluntary Christian activities on the 
campus, open up channels of service, thus pre- 
paring the student for the severer tests to char- 
acter on the reservation and in the home com- 
munity. In the men’s and women’s movements 
today there are four such leaders rendering con- 
spicuous service as Association workers on and 
off the reservations. 

That the Indian student of today stands in need 
of just such service as the Association can ren- 
der is increasingly evident. Contacts with stu- 
dents of other races are making him more so- 
phisticated, and while open skepticism and 
agnosticism have no appreciable following there 
are not lacking tendencies which indicate whither 
the tide is drifting. The Indian student needs 
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as never before a wise and patient guide who can 
interpret for him the new and strange world in 
which he finds himself and lead him safely past 
the rocks of unbelief and the darkness of in- 
fidelity into the light of a blameless manhood and 
womanhood. On the part of the leaders of our 
Student Movement these tendencies call for a con- 
structive program of advance instead of retrench- 
ment policies. When the International Com- 
mittee in 1911 inaugurated its program of super- 
vision for the work in Indian Schools there were 


but three Associations with less than 100 mem- 
bers, with no sense of unity or consciousness of 
mission. Last year there were eighteen Associa- 
tions with more than 1,100 members. 

Shall we not enlist resources in prayer, in 
work, in money, in this character-finding, char- 
acter-developing enterprise? For an~ Indian 
leader of his race has wisely said: “Health, educa- 
tion and character are the outstanding needs of 
the Indian today, but the greatest of these is 
character.” 


THE TREND OF THE RACES 


By A. M. Trawick 


N his fine book, “The Trend of the Races,’ Dr. 
George E. Haynes has written with the prim- 
ary purpose to interpret the trend of the race 

movements in America, especially as discovered 
in the white and colored races. A second purpose 
is to encourage all men of both races to seek the 
solution of their difficulties in the way best known 
to Christians as the way of forbearance, mutual 
understanding and energetic application to a com- 
mon problem. Dr. Haynes has at heart more than 
the problem of white and negro in America, how- 
ever desirable the Christian solution of their diffi- 
culties may be. He thinks America has an op- 
portunity to give the world a demonstration of 
interracial codperation on a basis of respect and 
confidence which may advance the whole world to 
the next higher plane of thinking and acting wher- 
ever divergent races are involved in a common 
life. A missionary motive is here concealed which 
adds a solemn tone to the discussion. There is 
not a dull page in this book, not a line that re- 
flects pessimism or hate, not a word to give en- 
couragement to agitation with hot heads, not a 
syllable of fault-finding. It is a clean book, true 
to an ideal. But Dr. Haynes is no optimist of 
the arm chair. He does not blink an ugly fact, 
nor commit the inane folly of arguing that white 
is black, or black white, or that the worse is the 
better reason. He writes many paragraphs out 
of a heart that is breaking with disappointment, 
and underneath many a hopeful word is a hardly 
concealed tear. The burden of his people is upon 
him, and there are many weary steps in the path 
of any man who bears that burden. But safety 
and final release come by going uphill with the 
load. 

The two missionary agencies jointly concerned 
in publishing this book are right in supposing 
that this is a favorable time for the study of race 
tendencies in America. Every reason that ever 
prompted white people to study race problems is 
a reason still, and many new ones have been 
added by the war and after. Nothing in America 
has gone back to normalcy, and never will, and 





1 The Trend of the Races. By George E. Haynes. Published jointly 
by the Council of Women for Home Missions and the Missionary 
Bducation Movement. Cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 cents. 


nobody expects it or wants it. And besides, the 
race question in America has never been normal. 
Nine times out of ten, the race problem would be 
better termed race sin; and our hope for a cure 
would better lie in a moral and spiritual regenera- 
tion rather than in a nebulous speculation over 
race characteristics. 


White men who know little of negro aspiration 
in these days and believe less in his capacity for 
attainment, will have no part in the creation of a 
new order of righteousness. They believe the 
limit has already been reached, and the negro 
ought to be satisfied with anything the white man 
allows to be. For all such, the golden age is in 
the past—the age of the mammy, the body serv- 
ant, the cook that stayed on for thirty years, the 
negro with an atrocious dialect and his hat in his 
hand who begged a favor of his white master. 
The whole new order is wrong because cooks and 
plow hands are not what they used to be. 

Every kind of conduct that any race has ever 
practiced toward another race we have practiced 
toward the negro in America. We have been good 
to him, mean to him, kind to him, harsh to him; 
we have prayed for him and cursed him; held 
revivals of religion for him and led riots against 
him; granted him the Ph.D. and held him in 
peonage; encouraged him to go to college and 
hung out the S. R. O. sign when he applied for ad- 
mission; taught him to work and abused him for 
profiting by it; boosted him and burnt him. In 
fact we have tried almost everything except a 
sincere effort to understand him and love him. 


It is easy for any white man to make out a 
bill of particulars to the discredit of the negro. 
We have not been so keen to register the better 
traits. There are negroes living in America whose 
family line extends back over two hundred years, 
and out of all the members of their family through 
the centuries not one has ever been convicted of a 
crime or of a dishonest business transaction. Is 
not the country the better for such families hav- 
ing lived in it? Christianity holds the solution 
of our American race problem. Can we not hope 
that the trend of the races in the United States 
is toward a Christian way of living together? 








A MESSAGE TO PRESIDENTS 


By Reginald Bell 


ECENT rather widespread college visita- 
R tion has convinced me that almost the en- 

tire usefulness of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association is dependent upon its presi- 
dent. I have yet to find an Association that is at 
low ebb where the president has a kindling vision 
of the service and purpose of the Y. M. C. A., 
genuine personal consecration, and the contagion 
of real Christian character. And equally I 
have yet to find an Association that is on 
the rising tide of power where the presi- 
dent has little vision of his Association’s 
task, will not put the Association first, or has an 
indifferent personal Christianity. The Student 
Y. M. C. A. is a Movement, not an organization or 
an institution, primarily. If a movement is really 
“a burning idea that has seized men’’—then the 
man honored by his fellows to head the Christian 
Student Movement on the campus must be on fire 
with the idea that fired Jesus himself in His mis- 
sion on earth. 

And not only must he see the vision of the 
beauty and power of Jesus and the richness of 
His way of life, but with consecration and aban- 
don, new to our times, he must devote himself to 
the task of showing, through his own life, Jesus’ 
personality, and of winning men to His way of 
life. That is no narrow task. Beginning with his 
own residence group, it broadens to take in the 
whole campus, and then out and out till its sweep 
includes the entire distracted world of men and 
their troubled relatienships. Is a man’s faith 
equal to that? I like well that keen fresh defini- 
tion of faith “not belief in spite of evidence, but 
life in scorn of consequence’’—and before you 
assume the practical duties of your office I would 
have you dream of a new world in which you, as a 
part of the youth of the day, make old things new, 
and make sorry, tragic things fine. 

So, the first requirement of an Association pres- 
ident, as I see it, is daily personal Bible study 
and prayer. No way else can a man renew his 
zeal for the Kingdom task save by setting aside 
each day a time for the cultivation of his spiritual 
power through the study and absorption of the 
way of Jesus and daily communion with God. 

And the second requirement very closely fol- 
lows that: he must put first things first. No other 
task of student voluntary activities leadership is 
commensurate to the Association presidency in 
value received to the college community or value 
received by the individual. And no man in the 
Association presidency has a right to load him- 
self up with other time-consuming jobs, good as 
they may be. “The central lesson of life,” says 
Dr. Fosdick, “is that we must choose.” In the 
present rather giddy whirl of college life this is 
no easily kept requirement. 

Third, I would ask for mastery of the litera- 
ture of the Association that embodies the experi- 
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ence of the past. I mean definitely the willing- 
ness and ability on the president’s part to study 
until he has mastered them, the “Manual of Sug- 
gested Principles and Methods,” and the pam- 
phlets dealing with the specialized phases of Stu- 
dent Association work. 

Then comes zeal and ability for imparting ideas 
to other men. I presume more college association 
presidents fall down here than anywhere else. 
They see the need in their field. They get good 
counsel to help outline plans. Tentatively, after 
genuine analysis of the field, they draw up meth- 
ods for advancing. But it stops there. When they 
‘all their cabinet together, the brusqueness of 
busy students, or the indifference of unenthusi- 
astic ones, or the pessimism of faculty advisors, 
kills the project. So I would give to new execu- 
tives this one word of counsel. Make your ideas 
the mainspring of your cabinet men’s action. Do- 
ing this is not easy. It means paying the price of 
friendship. It means spending long hours in 
busy afternoons and evenings with your cabinet 
men individually till they catch your spirit and 
vision—and incidentally greatly enrich both for 
you. 

And then next, I would counsel you to lay re- 
sponsibility on your cabinet and council men for 
performance and results. Help them if need be— 
but don’t try to do their tasks for them. Of course, 
if you are not paying the price of leadership, you 
cannot expect them to pay the price of perform- 
ance. 

Another thing, select your men on the joint 
basis of consecration and ability. Don’t surround 
yourself with little men. And don’t surround 
yourself with non-producers and excuse-makers. 
Then tell them definitely what you want of them; 
indefiniteness on your part is absolutely unfor- 
givable. And finally, if a man has been given a 
fair trial, has been faced up again and again in a 
sympathetic way with his responsibility, and still 
doesn’t produce, get rid of him. There’s nothing 
else to do. 

Courage will be needed in your task at this 
point and many others—courage that will hold 
you steady in a chosen line in spite of everything. 
And courage of another type, too—audacity, the 
spirit of the man who goes adventuring or cru- 
sading. Men see visions—for the moment. But 
their struggles after an unattained goodness in 
society too often dwindle off and are lost among 
hindrances. 

So it is to a really great and high enterprise 
that I would call you, that you may indeed be 
leaders, daring the impossible, enduring the 
scorn of dullards, challenging the imagination of 
young men who must see visions and old men who 
must dream new dreams, before our people perish! 
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SUMMER INDUSTRIAL AND 


RURAL 


Facts for 1923 


N a stormy evening a few 
weeks ago there took place 
in the executive chambers of the 
State Capitol of Colorado an 
event presumably without pre- 
cedent. Fifty of Denver’s em- 
ployers and an equal number of 
Colorado labor leaders assem- 
bled at the governor’s invitation. 
In receiving his guests the governor said, with 
characteristic frankness: “I am convinced that 
much of the industrial trouble of Colorado arises 
from the fact that the two groups represented here 
tonight do not understand each other. Rarely, 
if ever, do you meet except to fight out some 
controversy. I have taken advantage of an 
occasion when there is no industrial dispute in 
the air to bring you together in order that, just 
as men and fellow citizens, you might become 
better acquainted.” 

A splendid idea. But one could not escape the 
wish that it might have happened twenty-five 
years earlier. Years of isolation and intermit- 
tent conflict had seared into the depths of many 
of these men well nigh ineffaceable suspicion, 
prejudice, and in some cases, hatred. 

Without detracting in the slightest from the 
value of Governor Sweet’s plan—and may his 
example be followed widely—the greater promise 
of the Student Movement’s Summer Industrial 
Groups is quickly apparent. Christian college 
men, meeting labor shoulder to shoulder in the 
fellowship of toil, surely have more than a fair 
chance to arrive at a common and sympathetic 
understanding. 

That this actually does happen has been re- 
peatedly and amply demonstrated during the past 
three summers. The Collegiate Industrial Re- 
search Movement has passed the experimental 
stage and is now established as an important part 
of the regular Association program. Groups this 
summer will be organized so as to reach students 
in all sections of America. Cities already form- 
ing groups include: Oakland (Cal.), Denver, 
Omaha. Pittsburg (Kan.), Columbus and Cleve- 
land (Ohio), and Rochester (N. Y.) 

Under the able leadership of Guy T. Gebhardt 
the plan will also be adapted to 
a study of rural problems. 

All groups, with the exception 
of the one on rural problems, 
will assemble immediately after 
the summer conference. Those 
desiring detailed information 
are referred to their local stu- 
dent secretary, or the state or 
field secretaries of their region. 

B. M. CHERRINGTON. 


Carroll Prouty 


Walker Cross 


GROUPS 


A Governor's Testimony 


HERE is no more important 
development in college cir- 
cles than the Collegiate Indus- 
trial Research Movement. This 
movement has for its objective 
the study of industrial and social 
problems from the standpoint of 
the Christian conscience. Two 
things are necessary to a solu- 
tion of these problems: (1) all available informa- 
tion on any given problem; and (2) the clear light 
of the Christian Gospel focused on the problem. 
; If there is inadequate information, a just solu- 
tion is not possible and even though the informa- 
tion be correct, unless there is an aroused Chris- 
tian conscience a just solution cannot be reached. 
In no area of modern life is it more difficult 
to look on facts impartially than in the industrial 
field. This is true because self-interest is likely 
to be of paramount concern and to dominate in 
any judgment which may be formed. Prejudices 
are so keen and so influential in matters of this 
kind that the Christian conscience finds it difficult 
to function. It is of primary importance that 
these vital questions be considered by our college 
students before their minds have been warped by 
prejudice and self-interest so that they may 
bring to bear upon our industrial problems clear 
thinking and an open mind. 


WILLIAM E. SWEET, 





Governor Sweet 


Governor of Colorado. 


As Students View It 


HE six weeks which I spent in the industries 

of Omaha will long remain in my memory as 
a cherished experience. What a vision one gets 
as he goes from an easy and pleasant college life 
to a position side by side with a fellow man who 
can scarcely read or write and whose hopes never 
rise above a pick and shovel career! What a joy 
it is to find that, contrary to the belief of so many, 
he is not very different from the man with the 
white collar job! It is an experience which gives 
one new hope for the world and new interest in 
the part one personally may play. It is not a 
period of physical joys and pleasures, but one of 
immeasurable vision and value. 

CARROLL H. PROUTY, 

University of Nebraska. 


HILE in College every fel- 

low’s soul seems to be the 
battle ground of two conflicting 
emotions: one the desire for 
travel, adventure, experience, to 
see how others live, and why; 
the other, a more stable longing, 
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G. T. Gebhardt 








a desire to do something worth while for your 
fellow men. Most of us err by thinking if we are 
to satisfy one we must neglect the other. 

Last summer a group of us went to Denver 
planning on a good time. We were not dis- 
appointed. But as I reminisce on the experiences 
of our group it is not the frivolity which I recall 
with the most pleasure but some of our discus- 
sions, our little informal talks about our impres- 
sions and feelings, those happenings which were 
constantly giving us the viewpoint of the laboring 
man which now seem to be of lasting value and 
pleasure. One cannot work with men, talk with 
them, live with them constantly for eight weeks, 
and not come to know them and their problems. 
This is the challenge of the industrial group. This 
is what we are trying to bring back to our colleges. 

WALKER CROSS, 
Emporia Kansas Normal. 


Likewise the Farmer 


HE college man has championed the sause of 
fpr he has donned overalls and gone into 
the factories and down into the mines to see for 
himself the working conditions and to know for 
himself the mind of the working man. Let him 
now tackle the problem of the American farmer, 





the original producer, the man who manufactures 
the world’s food stuff out of the soil and the rain 
and the sunshine. 

The Student Rural Research Movement is an 
attempt to bring into a typical rural community 
a few outstanding students for the summer. 
These will work on the farm for current wages 
and make a first hand study of working and living 
conditions. The group will include both men 
and women, for the family is the unit of country 
life and work. It is expected that interest will be 
aroused and a sympathetic viewpoint secured. 
These students will return to their colleges in the 
fall with a profound respect for the farmer and 
his life problems. 


McPherson County, Kans., has been chosen for 
the field for study this summer. The opening 
dates are June 9-10, with a conference at the 
County “Y” Camp. The field study is under the 
direction of the county secretaries of the two 
Associations assisted by the Farm Bureau and 
the Red Cross, with the special help of a State 
Rural Life Camp-Conference. It is hoped that 
this experiment will pave the way for a more 
thorough study of and a deeper interest in coun- 
try life by the student of America. 

Guy T. GEBHARDT. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE SUMMER 
SERVICE GROUP 


Plans for the 1923 Group in New York are 
making good progress. Some of the institutions 
which are typical of others where men will live 
and work, are: 

HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT, one of the best 


known settlements in America, where Miss Lillian Wild is 
the Head-worker, noted also for the Henry Street Nurs- 


ing Service. ; ; _ 
CHURCH OF SEA AND LAND HOUSE, located on 
Henry Street just two blocks from Chinatown. Serves 


large Italian and other foreign population. 

PEOPLE’S HOME CHURCH AND SETTLEMENT. 
On East 11th Street, located in section of East Side, for- 
merly entirely German and now largely Italian and Rus- 
TAN HUSS HOUSE. In the heart of the Bohemian 
section of the City. 

BOWERY Y. M. C. A. Serves homeless and “down 
and out” men in a practical and constructive way. 

These are only a few of the in- 
stitutions where men will be placed 
to work under the expert super- 
vision of the resident in charge. 

Group activities will come on 
Monday and Wednesdays at the 
Church House of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
where a swim and lunch precede 
the forum hour at 2 o’clock. Men 
of outstanding national reputation 
will address the group. Harry F. 
Ward: F. Ernest Johnson of the 
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Federal Council of Churches; and Walter T. 
Diack, General Secretary of New York City 
Y. M. C. A., are among the speakers. 

Professor H. S. Elliott of Union Seminary will 
advise in connection with the second group hour 
which will be under the immediate direction of 
Tucker P. Smith. 

There will be three series of addresses during 
the 4 o’clock hour: “The Social Meaning of 
Christianity,” Harry F. Ward, F. Ernest Johnson 
and others. “Immigrant Backgrounds,” Ken- 
neth D. Miller, Head-worker, Jan Huss House. 

There will also be a series on Social Work deal- 
ing with such questions as “What the Social 
Worker is Doing” ; “Relationships of Social Work 
and the Church”; “The Philosophy 
of Case Work.” 

Men are required to arrive in 
New York not later than the morn- 
ing of July 2nd and remain through 
August 17th. Men who want to be 
of real service,, who desire first- 
hand knowledge of actual social 
conditions and who are willing to 
work hard should apply at once 
through the local, state or field 


“THE COOLING WATERS” IN A cap 
TYPICAL NEW YORK SLUM STREET Secretary. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


This new Department will be glad to receive from any of our readers any ques- 
tions which they would like to have answered by competent authorities. Ques- 
tions should be sent to The Editor, Room 504, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Are Christianity and Present Theories of Evolu- 
tion in Conflict ? 


HE first of the great historic conflicts be- 
tween science and the Bible came in the 
middle of the 16th century, when the Coper- 
nican astronomy made the sun instead of the earth 
the center of the solar system. Fatal indeed 
was the new knowledge to a belief in the iner- 
rancy of the Bible; but, to the enlightened Chris- 
tian, it only gives a nobler conception of creative 
power and wisdom. The old words of the Hebrew 
psalmist take on a grander meaning: “When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man, that thou visited him?” ; 
Another of the great conflicts between science 
and the Bible dates from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when Darwin’s epoch- 
making book led the scientific world to believe 
that man, like all other living creatures, came into 
the world, not by a processless fiat of creation, 
but by a process of descent with modification. 
I shall make no attempt to present the evidences 
of evolution. Enough to say that there is no real 
student of organic nature—no botanist, zodlogist, 
embryologist, paleontologist, or geologist—who 
does not believe in evolution. But evolution, in- 
stead of destroying our faith in God, has led us 
to a more intelligent faith, and to a more pro- 
foundly theistic view of nature. We have cast 
aside the notion of a God who manifests Himself 
only in apparent breaks in the continuity of na- 
ture—a God who sometime in the past created 
a universe as a man might make a clock, and 
then left it to run, only occasionally interposing 
to make some change in the machinery. We have 
come instead to feel that God is present and ac- 
tive, not alone in apparent breaks, but in the 
continuity of nature. God was active in the life 
of the first men no more and no less than in your 
life and mine. We see God alike in the origin of 
the solar system and in the blooming of a rose. 
The belief in the evolutionary origin of new 
species of animals and plants came to be gener- 
ally accepted before the close of the nineteenth 
century; but in this twentieth century our faith 
in evolution is larger. Not merely the origin of 
specific forms of life our thought today attributes 
to evolution, but the origin of life itself. We do 
not believe merely in an evolution of a nebula 
into a solar system, as taught by Laplace a cen- 
tury ago. We believe that the nebula itself was 
evolved from some still earlier condition. No 
longer do we believe in the sudden and process- 
less creation of a world or an atom; but our spec- 





ulation leads us to the thought of an eternal 
universe in eternal change, and we think of God 
as eternally imminent in that eternal universe. 
So we have got rid of the question which used to 
trouble theologians, as to how a benevolent Deity 
employed Himself in the eternal solitude before 
the universe was created; and we do not need to 
speculate, as holders of a virtually polytheistic 
form of the doctrine of the Trinity did speculate 
as to the enjoyment which the persons of the 
Trinity found in each other’s society before cre- 
ation began. We think of the history of the uni- 
verse as being from the scientific point of view, an 
eternal evolution; from the theological point of 
view, an eternal act of creation. And so we ap- 
preciate as never before the sublimity of that 
wondrous utterance of Jesus—‘‘My Father work- 
eth hitherto.” 

WILLIAM NORTH RICE. 
Professor of Geology 
Wesleyan University (Conn.) 


Is the Kingdom of God a practical program for 
the world (for social, industrial, and international 
problems) or is it an ideal for some future state? 


M: answer is, that the Kingdom of God 
is both a present practical program for the 

solution of social, industrial and interna- 
tional problems, and an ideal for the future. In 
other words, a program not static, but progres- 
sive; capable of infinite refinement and develop- 
ment. 

To continue to build here and now as best we 
may the Kingdom of God on earth is our one all- 
important job. To doubt our ability to seek “this 
thing first’ is to surrender the whole Christian 
position. If we hold that the commands of our 
Master are impossible of fulfillment, how can we 
continue to revere Him as Son of God? 

When one accepts His program for the estab- 
lishment of a Christian order as both reasonable 
and binding, one is at once faced with two ques- 
tions: “How is it that this program has made 
such slow progress since it was promulgated?” 
and “What in our time hinders its development in 
social, industrial and international realms?” 

In reference to the first question, has its prog- 
ress been slow as God measures time? How 
gloriously have the past centuries seen religious 
liberty triumphing over intolerance! With what 
startling rapidity have we in our own day seen 
absolutism superseded by democracy! And chattel 
slavery, accepted almost universally by Christian 
peoples hardly a century ago! How quickly did 
Wilberforce and his notable band of fellow- 
workers transform the mind of England on this 
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question! And how completely did Garrison and 
his friends render the same service throughout a 
large part of our own country! 

However one may answer this first question, 
it is the second question which is the vital one 
before the Christian world today. There are three 
outstanding obstacles which at present hinder the 
progress of the Kingdom of God on earth; one in 
the social field, one in the international, one in 
the industrial. 

The first—that in the social field—is the atti- 
tude of Christians toward wealth. The idea 
“shall a man not do what he will with his own” 
is in direct conflict with the Master’s attitude 
toward life. His teaching is explicit that “the 
cattle upon a thousand hills belong to the Lord,” 
as do the one, five or ten talents entrusted by Him 
to His servants. We are all stewards as much of 
material things as of our time and capabilities. 

What a transformation of values the acceptance 
of this teaching will make! How certainly will 
the acquisitive motive yield its control over life 
to the motive of creative service, and selfish 
luxury give place to simple living! When one 
relinquishes his stewardship, how carefully will 
he select his successors on the basis of qualifica- 
tions for stewardship? 

The second hindrance—that in the international 
field—is war. War is based upon the pagan 
philosophy that the end justifies the means. This 
philosophy is a direct repudiation of the whole 
Christian doctrine. Few if any ideas are as deeply 
embedded in the human heart as is justification of 
war. Is it fantastic to hope that war (industrial 
and international) may prove to be the last great 
dragon. standing at the gate of the City of God? 

The third hindrance—that in the industrial field 
—is the old antagonist “‘Autocracy.” This, too, 
is completely out of court in the Kingdom of God. 
“Call no man Master; One is your Master, even 
Christ.” “All ye are brethren.” 

When we demand that industry be recognized 
as cooperative service, in which each and all are 
entitled to the fullest measure of the joy of cre- 
ation, and in which none shall lord it over his 
fellow, then we may surely expect to see the ma- 
chinery of industry quickly adjusted to highest 
usefulness, and man, freed from the bondage of 
the acquisitive spirit, and from the wastes of war, 
go forward conquering and to conquer. 

HAROLD A. HATCH. 
Dutchess Bleacheries 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Does Prayer Make a Difference? 


RAYER is the very heart of a religious ex- 

perience. It is a serious fact therefore that 

many people today doubt its power. My 
grandfather highly prized a book called “The 
Bank of Faith.” There was in it a story of a 
man who, on his way to a religious gathering, 
was distressed at the shabbiness of his hat. He 
knelt and prayed that he might have a new hat. 
14 


When he opened his eyes, there on the grass be- 
side him was a good new hat. 

My grandfather believed that. 
laugh at it. 
come. 

It is by no means a change for the worse. To- 
day we know God and life better. We see the 
lack of dignity and decency in “making the Most 
High our errand-boy.” We are deeply impressed 
with the invariability of natural law. We have 
a deepened sense of the unity, wisdom and good- 
ness of God. Why ask Him for anything? Why 
not gladly take what He sends? We have also— 
and here we have lost, not gained—a haunting 
sense of the unreality of the spiritual life. We 
also tend to express religion in terms of service 
rendered, and deeds done. All this makes it diffi- 
cult to ask God for things confidently. 

Does that destroy or weaken the real value and 
power of prayer? 

It does rule out magic, caprice, the thought of 
prayer as having a “pull” with God, or as used to 
get Him to change His plans, or as a substitute 
for effort on our own part. But these are un- 
worthy conceptions of prayer, as_ inconsistent 
with true Christianity as are amulets or fetiches. 

Sut let all these go, and the real values of 
prayer remain untouched. There is a verse in one 
of the Psalms which tells of the best answer to 
prayer: “In the day I called Thou didst answer 
me. Thou didst encourage me with strength in 
my soul.” 

The results which follow true prayer are: clear 
vision and a clean heart; a deepened sense of real 
values; a will more cheerfully set and held in line 
with God’s will; renewed power for our tasks; a 
sense of having a share in work beyond our per- 
sonal reach; a new assurance of the personality 
and friendliness of God. Those are the real 
values. 


Today people 
That shows the change that has 


Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent; 

Out of the woods my Master went, 
Well content. 


What made the difference? He prayed. 

Does prayer make a difference? Look at the 
men who pray. Look at Jesus. Try it. 

In a universe which finds its center in two 
facts, the personality of God and the personality 
of man, who shall dare set limits to what friend- 
ship between them may do? It may even affect 
outward events, so that men who pray can get 
things and do things which others cannot. 

But if its results all lie inside the soul of maa, 
its real value is practically undiminished. For all 
real values lie inside the soul of man. Here is the 
real value of prayer: “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength. They shall 
mount up with wings as eagles. They shall run 
and not be weary. And they shall walk, and not 
faint.” 

WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL. 
The Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 
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PRAYER AS A FORCE; THE PLACE OF 
JESUS IN THE LIFE OF TODAY 
a and other BOOKS 


PRAYER AS A FORCE. By A. Maude Royden. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Especially valuable is this volume to those who 
possess but a wavering faith in intercessory 
prayer. “Prayer is (at least) as real and living 
a force in the world as any of the great forces 
revealed to us by natural science.” It is a spirit- 
ual force of great power, once its laws are com- 
plied with. Love is the sine qua non in forceful 
prayer. In the famous lecture of her American 
tour on “Can We Set the World in Order?” Miss 
Royden asserted that it can be done only through 
compliance with spiritual laws. In this volume 
of London evening sermons on prayer one finds 
the same conviction as to the dependability of 
spiritual forces. It is a constructive statement 
upon a crucial subject from the pen of one of the 
great prophets of the day. 

ELMORE MCKEE. 


THE PLACE OF JESUS IN THE LIFE OF TO- 
DAY. By Henry Kingman. Association 
Press. $1.25 

Many in our student Movement have had their 
faith clarified and quickened by the little volume, 

“Building on Rock.” Few among those who read 

it knew of the intense physical suffering and ex- 

treme weakness against which the author labored; 
certainly none would have guessed it from the 
book. Its faultless and beautiful English, its 
depth of insight and its serene faith gave no hint 
of the handicaps under which it was written. We 
have reason to be doubly grateful, then, for this 
new volume, for in it are to be found some fresh 
studies of the life and meaning of Jesus and a 
brief sketch of the author’s life by one who knew 
him well. The chapters on Jesus have all the 
beauty and profound understanding of the earlier 
book and richly repay a careful reading. They 
take on added significance when from the bio- 
graphical sketch by George Irving we learn of the 
long and increasing weakness against which the 
author won his triumph of faith; they stand as 
another powerful witness to the power of God 
through Christ. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By J. Pat- 
terson-Smyth. F.H. Revell Company. $3.50. 
Here is a book which fits our needs, a life of 
Christ which belongs to our generation. A few 
years ago it would have been called “advanced” in 
many of its view-points, now it will be called “con- 
servative” in many more. Some will regret that 
the author cannot agree with the position of the 
late Dean Hodges that “the fact of the incarna- 
tion is independent of the method of the incarna- 
tion,” but all will find clearly painted a vivid pic- 


ture of an attractive, human figure laying aside 
his glory to step into our world a real man, and 
taking it again when that phase of his work is 
finished. 

The author’s use of the four gospels is natural 
and effective to an unusual degree. He is a man 
who has an evident appreciation of the best of 
modern scholarship and also a considerable famil- 
iarity with the life and lore of Palestine at the 
time of the birth of Christ. 

Not a single incident nor mighty work nor 
teaching does this author touch without drawing 
from around it and within it more light on the 
Person and mission of the Master. The glory of 
the divine is never forgotten, yet the humanity of 
Jesus is real. Out from the wilderness of the 
Temptation he hears the life of Jesus saying: 
“Try again in my strength. I have taken your 
humanity to show what humanity can do. | 
fought beside you as a man with no help that 
you have not, no help but simple faith in God.” 

This book is full of charm and inspiration, and 
it cannot fail to clarify and deepen our personal 
devotion to the Master. 

C. J. GIBSON. 


THE VALIDITY OF AMERICAN IDEALS. By 
Shailer Mathews. Methodist Book Concern. 
$1.25 

“If college graduates fail to heed the call of 
this supreme moment in civilization to devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the spread of jus- 
tice; and fail to realize the responsibility Ameri- 
ca already faces in international affairs; we may 
well despair of our country. But if they in any 
considerable number devote themselves to the 
highest type of citizenship and refuse to coarsen 
their patriotism, our nation may have a large 
share in one of the great creative epochs of his- 
tory.” 

Surely there is meat for thought in this para- 
graph from the author’s last chapter, and it is no 
better than what one may read along the way in 
earlier chapters, all of which are lectures deliv- 
ered last year at Wesleyan University on the Ben- 
nett Foundation. In the hands of some, this sub- 
ject would be abstruse, dry and “stand pat.” But 
this book—an exposition and prophesy of the best 
ideals known in American life—is so readable 
that you will stay up late at night with it and put 
it on the “read again” shelf. If you did not know 
Dr. Mathews personally, you might think in some 
places he was defending over much the old order 
or the status quo. He does remind you of the 
best in our past and makes you see its value so 
you want to keep it. However, there is little or 
no evidence that the author is partial to any class, 
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least of all, to those who are known as “the priv- 
ileged.”’ 

The particular “American ideals” for which 
the author finds validity are (1) the free individ- 
ual; (2) democracy; (3) democratic government 
in accord with a written constitution adopted by 
individual citizens; (4) cooperative sovereignty. 

One tremendous difference between America 
and European countries is that some of the latter 
have at times offered asylum to peoples seeking 
larger freedom, but we in America have given not 
alone asylum but actual citizenship, full partici- 
pation in our common life. 

GALE SEAMAN. 


BARS AND SHADOWS. By Ralph Chaplin. The 
Leonard Press. $1.00. 

Big rivers have no monopoly on beauty; some 
of us find a charm in small rivers as well. These 
poems are not to be overlooked because they can- 
not be at once classified as the product of a poetic 
mind marked by great genius. In and of them- 
selves they reveal an inner spiritual longing in 
the heart of a man who has no small capacity for 
careful workmanship. It is, however, in their 
austere devotion to the social good that their chief 
merit lies. The author is in Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary—one of sixty-six such men not convicted 
of any crime, but kept imprisoned for holding and 
expressing opinions. It seems unbelievable that 
four years after the close of the war, long after 
every other country on either side has granted a 
general amnesty, our “land of the frees” sees fit to 
keep these men behind the bars. If any doubt 
the wrong and shame of this course let him read 
the November issue of the Methodist “Social Ser- 
vice Bulletin.” 

This collection of poems reveals a tempered and 
able spirit which surely deserves some better 
place to sing its songs of brotherhood. 

DAVID R. PORTER. 


THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS IN AMERICA. By 
Kenneth D. Miller. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

There is a three-fold interest about this book. 

1. It belongs to the valuable New Americans 
Series, a group of books designed to cover the 
principal racial groups of Southern and Central 
Europe, which groups now play such an impor- 
tant part in the life of America. 

2. It deals with a people who are in the fore- 
front of present day interests. Czecho-Slovakia 
has been repeatedly referred to as the one bright 
spot in Central Europe. Its people are _ rec- 
ognized as in some ways extraordinary, both as 
to character and ability. Mr. Miller’s book will 
help us to understand this nation, and at the same 
time will effectively guard us from the too opti- 
mistic attitude of the newspapers. There has been 
a danger that a Czecho-Slovakian myth might be 
created; this would be most unfortunate for us 
as well as for them. 

3. It must always be a pleasure for this maga- 
zine to call attention to a book written by an 
16 
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author who came out of the American Student 
Movement. Mr. Miller’s whole experience has 
well fitted him both to understand the nature of 
those about whom he writes and the disposition 
of those who receive the message. 

FREDERICK HARRIS. 


THE RED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
An intimate study of the social, economic, 
and religious life of the American Indian, 
made under the direction of G. E. E. Lind- 
quist. George H. Doran Company. $3.50. 

At few times in our history has there been so 
keen an interest in things pertaining to the Amer- 
ican Indian, or more confused thinking and un- 
authentic statements concerning him. Sweeping 
generalities are proclaimed of conditions which 
may pertain to a small band in one section but do 
not in the least describe the conditions of other 
tribes. Little effort is being made to differentiate 
between the two or three hundred tribes and their 
varied social, economic, political, and religious 
status. 

This book is the result of careful study in In- 
dian communities by those already familiar with 
Indians and their problems through years of liv- 
ing and working among them. The material has 
been carefully sifted and checked up by many 
individuals and organizations, until it is as nearly 
correct as frail humanity can produce regarding 
a live changing subject. 

Part I deals with the subject in a general way: 
the relations between red man and white; his 
education and the administration of his affairs; 
his characteristics, religious tendencies and at- 
tainments, and his ability for leadership. Part II 
carries on the study by areas or regions, tribal 
divisions and superintendencies while the con- 
clusions summarize the programs of advance sug- 
gested by the various agencies at work among 
them. 

The Appendix contains more detailed sum- 
maries of reservations, schools, and missions, 
short statements regarding Indian organizations 
and a most valuable chapter on the much ques- 
tioned Legal Status of the American Indian. The 
various maps and pictures in the volume, and the 
Bibliography and Index at the close add great 
interest and value to this newest and most sym- 
pathetic study of the Red Man, our neighbor and 
our friend. EDITH DABB. 


OR further reading about the Indians of “Our 
Unknown Southwest,” the reader is referred to: 
THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION. 
By George Wharton James. Little, Brown & Co. 
SCHAT-CHE, History and Traditions of the 
Lagunas and Acoma Pueblos. By John M. Gunn. 
Albright & Anderson. 
THE DELIGHT MAKERS. 
of the Pueblos of New Mexico. 
3andelier. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
PUEBLO INDIAN FOLK STORIES. 
The Century Company. 


Documentary History 
By A. F. A. 


By Charles F. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


“Dr. Samuel S. Drury, rector of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., suggests as a practicable 
step toward a better understanding of the peoples 
of the world with each 
other, an exchange of youths 
of preparatory school age 
to learn through actual con- 
tact something of the hopes and aspirations and 
manner of thought and living of the different 
nationalities of the world. 

“His proposal is to send 100 American boys 
next September to study for a year in European 
schools and to have 500 European boys come to 
America to put in a year in American prepara- 
tory schools, keeping up this practice for a period 
of ten years.” 

The above from The Witness (Episcopal) of 
Chicago is highly significant as a suggested stu- 
dent approach to international problems. 


Proposed Exchange 
of School Boys 


“The most important meeting that was held 
in Iowa this year.” This is the way the State 
Conference for Oriental students, held at Ames, 
March 10 and 11, is being 
referred to by observers 
who know. Thirty-five care- 
fully selected Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Hindoo and Filipino students met with 
four secretaries of the Committee on Friendly 
Relations to discuss that most perplexing prob- 
lem of how students from other lands can them- 
selves take leadership in Christian work among 
their fellows in the colleges of this country and 
in other lands, in the face of long inherited racial 
and national differences and hatreds. 

We have attended many sessions of such con- 
ferences of foreign students of one nationality. 
This state gathering points the way to larger co- 
operation and closer fellowship between the dif- 
ferent nationalities represented in our body of 
foreign students. We may well be grateful for 
this new development. Iowa is far from being 
the only state with a large enough group of 
foreign students to warrant such a get-together 
and we look forward to other gatherings follow- 
ing the example so splendidly set by Iowa. 


A State Conference 
for Oriental Students 


Five turbanned Sikhs contributed $11 to the 
Roy Service Fund of the University of California. 
Their desire to have a share in this China pro- 

ject was an expression of 
Foreign Students and gratitude for the friendly 
American Homes treatment they had _ re- 

ceived from the university 
young people and pastor of the First Baptist 
Church. They had been invited home to dinner 
after church services. The president of the 
Hindustan Association was invited home by the 
pastor and afterwards spoke with enthusiasm 
concerning the kind and congenial welcome he 
received in that home. “It is more of such con- 


tacts we need, rather than books, to give us the 
true conception of American life,’ said another 
stalwart Sikh. 

All this was brought about by the Interchurch 
Student Committee actually working out a sug- 
gestion that was given them of how to go about 
welcoming foreign students into their homes and 
churches. All of us have sincere intentions in 
this matter. Our sometimes misguided efforts 
may have happier results if we, too, work out the 
suggestions of the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions. 


At the request of the Student Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations and 
the Student Volunteer Movement, a group of forty 

missionaries and others, 
National Conference on who have given much 
Missionary Education thought to the problems 

of Christian internation- 
alism, spent March 23 and 24 at Wallace Lodge, 
Yonkers, N. Y., for the purpose of making sug- 
gestions to the student movements regarding 
their missionary education program. 

This meeting represents the most thorough and 
conclusive thinking that has been done by any 
national group of student Association leaders on 
the problems of Christian internationalism and 
missionary education. The findings are being 
carefully reviewed by student Association leaders 
over the country and will then be submitted to the 
National Councils of the two student movements. 
These findings should lead to a thorough revision 
of our missionary and internationalism programs. 
The meeting of this group also demonstrated the 
need of having some group like this meeting an- 
nually to help our Movement on all of the prob- 
lems arising out of international implications of 
our Christian faith. 


“It’s great stuff—but there is only one man in 
the country who can do it!” 

How many times have we heard this criticism 

of the idea of student leader- 
It Can’t Be Done ship in Bible _ discussion 

groups. A keen, interesting, 
helpful leaders’ training class in summer or offi- 
cers’ training conference and then some “prac- 
tical” soul to flatten out everyone’s enthusiasm 
and resolution with the above-quoted and nation- 
ally known remark. 

A great idea, democratic, vital, embodying the 
best in pedagogy—but an average campus (like 
ours) doesn’t have a genius who can direct the 
leaders’ training class. 

Four years ago a dean of a leading college in 
Missouri came to the Hollister Conference. He 
came late and left early. He had time only for 
impressions—not for practical criticisms. One 
impression was of the unique value of student-led 
discussion groups; so in the fall when the cabinet 
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(who had been at the summer conference) asked 
his cooperation he responded at once. 

That year over ninety per cent of a student body 
of over 200 were in Bible groups. Over a score 
of men received laboratory training in leadership. 
The next year it was the same story—then threat- 
ened ruin. An amalgamation with another in- 
stitution made it physically impossible for the 
dean to continue as coach of the training class. 

3ut another professor who had never heard 
that “there is only one man in the country who 
can do it,” stepped into the gap and today, with 
many new problems and a much larger student 
body, practically the same percentage of interest 
and enrollment is maintained. 

It is hoped that this report will not be circu- 
lated too widely, for it would be terribly disheart- 
ening to Dean Puckett and the cabinet at Central 
to know that “It can’t be done.” 


A unique idea is that of the Employment Sec- 
retary at the University of Nebraska in giving a 
banquet at which the working stu- 


Working dents of the university were 
Students brought together with alumni who 
Banquet had worked their way through 


school. About one hundred were 
present. Addresses by former students included 
the following: “Is It Worth It’; “How Create a 
Job”; “Creating the Atmosphere of Success.”’ The 
sentiment prevailed that there was a distinct ad- 
vantage to working one’s way through school. 
There was much enthusiasm for the idea and as 
a result the event will probably be an annual one. 
It is planned that next year the employevs of 
working students will also be invited. 


From all quarters of the globe; from financiers 
and editors as well as from statesmen and proph- 
ets, we have been hearing out of the world’s dis- 
tress again and again the cry: 
“What the world needs is Edu- 
cation and Religion.” 

When, however, the financial appeals come to 
us for these great causes we either give most 
grudgingly or say: “Can’t possibly”; “Way in 
debt”; “Taxed to death”; ““Absolutely broke.” 

Then at church, or possibly when sick, we flip- 
pantly pray: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Jesus Christ who taught us this prayer and who 
gave His life for this Kingdom, doubtless weeps 
as He again repeats: “Woe unto you Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites—ye say and do not.” 

Listen to this! The United States Commission- 
er of Education estimates that during the year 
1920, while the world starved, we expended for 
joy riding automobiles, luxurious living, tobacco, 
jewelry and other luxuries $22,700,000,000. 

During the same time we gave to missions to 
promote Christ’s Kingdom abroad $37,886,040. 
Or comparatively we expended six hundred dollars 
in luxuries for ourselves and one dollar to pro- 
mote the Kingdom to which we give lip service. 
18 
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War Resolution of the Nat- 
ional Council 


T its meeting in New Haven on February 
23-25 the National Council, representing all 
sections of the nation, passed unanimously 

the following resolution: It is the sense of this 
meeting that in the event of another war it is a 
matter of very grave doubt whether we, as Chris- 
tians, could have any part in it. 

Perhaps one of the most terrible features of the 
late war was the way in which Christians in all 
nations took as a matter of course participation 
in the war by taking up arms, or going into some 
less “glorious” form of service. It has seemed no 
impossible contradiction to follow Jesus, the Man 
of love and self-sacrifice and forgiveness of ene- 
mies, and at the same time to enter this human 
institution whose aim is death to other men and 
whose means are hate and lies. The men who 
went to the trenches did it for one of two reasons: 
because they thought they were fighting for a just 
cause or else because they had to fight. But the 
awful pity of it is that apparently their sacrifice 
has been completely vain and there are more 
chances for war and more expressions of hate 
now than there were in 1914. The idea of a “war 
to end war” has been exploded and we have 
learned that apparently each war makes the next 
one only the more likely. 

And so, out of the obvious fruitlessness of the 
suffering and wrong of war has grown a greater 
earnestness on the part of those who call them- 
selves Christians in considering afresh the whole 
question of whether war can ever be right and 
whether the Christian, as a follower of Him who 
bade us love our enemies, can ever take part in 
this wholesale work of killing and butchery, 
whatever may be the apparent provocation. 
War as a means is distinctly on trial. It seems 
now that the only thing it ever advances is itself; 
that because of the sin and hate that inevitably 
accompany it, because of the foul propaganda 
which alone can begin it, it is necessarily by its 
very being, the enemy of what is best in man. 

The purpose of the resolution is two-fold. It is, 
first, the expression of the conviction of the mem- 
bers of the National Council. But, more im- 
portant, it is aimed as a challenge to American 
students to think through the Christian position 
on war. Instead of merely urging others to do 
this, it seemed wiser to state our own positions, 
inconclusive as they are for some of us in this 
resolution. It may be received with resentment 
by some. But the .greatest hope lies here—that 
perhaps even those who resent it may consider 
the question deeply and with prayer. May it bea 
matter at least of “grave doubt” whether again 
we can put any allegiance blindly ahead of our 
allegiance to Christ and whether we can believe 
that He could under any circumstances counten- 
ance participation by one of His followers in war. 
Yale. H. J. VooruIs. 
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saa New Federation of 
Southern Students 


HE idea for an organization of this 

kind first originated -with Joseph 
Pearce, president of the student As- 
sociation at Mississippi A. & M. After 
a correspondence with the writer, we 
together decided to try to form this 
body, and invitations were sent to all 
the larger colleges in the South, asking 
them to attend the first meeting at 
Georgia Tech, held Feruary 9 and 10. 
Sixteen colleges sent representatives. 
Replies received from three or four 
others indicated their interest, but said 
that they did not have the student or- 
ganization necessary to participate in 
the first meeting. 

The motives prompting the forma- 
tion of the Federation were several. 
It was realized that the colleges of the 
South have a common interest and a 
common history and that fact prompted 
the movement to bring these colleges 
closer together. 

Then there was the belief that we 
could help one another with campus 
problems, common to us all. Student 
government, the honor system, dances, 
drinking, politics, and particularly 
gambling were subjects discussed by 
the delegates, and while the meeting 
bore no resemblance to a religious meet- 
ing, nor was it organized for that pur- 
pose, there was not a man present who 
did not feel that some of the subjects 
discussed were a menace to college life. 

The matter of differences between 
schools arising over athletic contests, 
or other such affairs, came up for dis- 
cussion. It was felt by all that these 
things could much better be handled by 
the students, than dragged through the 
usual mire of unpleasant publicity, 
with both schools misunderstanding 
each other. The delegates felt that 
many of the quarrels that have deep- 
ened between sister colleges could have 
been stopped if such an organization 
had existed at the time the trouble 
arose. Plans were laid to prevent such 
things occurring in the future, and to 
stop the gambling between the students 
of competing colleges. 

A tentative constitution, subject to 
ratification by the Student Councils of 
the different schools, was adopted, and 
will come up for formal adoption or 
amendment and adoption at the first 
regular meeting of the body, to be held 
in Knoxville, Tenn., April 27 and 28. 

Any college in the South, with a 
male membership of 150 or over, with 
entrance requirements of fifteen Carn- 
egie units or over, is eligible for mem- 
bership. Invitations to attend this 
meeting are being sent to all such col- 
leges in the South, and it is hoped that 
after the April meeting, the Federation 
will include all the colleges of the South 
eligible for membership. 

At STATON. 
Georgia Tech. 


THE BACKWARD AND FORWARD 
LOOK ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Encouragements 

1 There is a marked growth in the 

efeeling of internationalism among 
the college students of the Pacific 
Coast. Ever the gateway to the Orient 
and therefore closely related to the 
East, the feeling of interest and sym- 
pathy is being deepened by the ever- 
increasing number of foreign students, 
especially Russians. Our students are 
getting an entirely new attitude of 
mind towards these students and to- 
ward the advancement of the Kingdom 
in those countries from which they 
come. 

2. There is a decided increase in 
Bible discussion groups. This growth 
has covered a period of about three 
years, but very appreciable advances 
have been made during the past year. 

3. We believe that the ideal of 
service as a way of investing a man’s 
life is being emphasized to an ever- 
increasing extent as opposed to the 
ideal of self-seeking. 

4. Four new secretarial positions in 
our colleges have been opened up com- 
paratively recently. 

5. The attendance at summer confer- 
ences is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
This is indication, we believe, of a 
larger interest in those vital problems 
which are the concern of our move- 
ment. We find that these conferences 
fill a very real and definite need. 

6. Such men as J. Stitt Wilson, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Raymond Robins and 
Bromley Oxnam have been  enthus- 
iastically received by the student bodies 
and school administrations. They have 
been able to shake our campuses and 
make impressions where no other line 
of Christian work had been able to do 
so. The eager interest of students 
seems to be an indication of a wide- 
spread desire for a new and more 
Christlike world. 

7. A better spirit of teamwork and 
cooperation is being demonstrated. 

8. The Field Council is growing in 
strength and influence. 

9. The fine response of our students 
to calls for help to assist the needy 
students of other lands indicates an 
interest and sympathy that promises 
much in the way of a cohesive force 
for the nations of the world. 

10. The increased efficiency of the 
Friendship Council or similar “inner 
circle” plans is reported and is work- 
ing wonders on some of our campuses. 

11. From everywhere comes the re- 
port that more worth while men are 
putting their minds on the things of 
Christ and are seeking through him the 
answer to the problems of the world. 


Problems 


1 We need a still greater emphasis 
eplaced on the service ideal as op- 
posed to the ideal of getting for self. 
This needs to be emphasized for in- 
dividuals and institutions as well. 


2. A more comprehensive program to 
touch the whole life of the college is 
needed. A weekly meeting or some- 
thing similar is not enough. From 
many places comes the cry for a more 
inclusive work. What will it be? 
How it will be carried out? 

3. We need more cabinet and com- 
mittee efficiency, also more effective use 
of the Friendship Council. This im- 
plies better-trained leaders. How will 
we get them? 

4. We need on our campuses a spirit 
of Christian fraternity that includes all 
men of all nations, creeds and colors. 
Fraternity is emphasized as a narrow 
thing that does not extend beyond the 
bounds of a small fixed organization. 
How can we make this. universal 
brotherhood felt? 

5. There is a great need in our dis- 
trict for much more field visitation by 
travelling secretaries. What can the 
National and Field Council do to fill 
this need? Is visitation by students a 
practical plan? If so, how will their 
trips be financed? 

6. From many quarters there comes 
the cry for more propaganda (circu- 
lars, etc.) to explain the real aims 
and ideals of the Y. M. C. A. in our 
colleges. Perhaps strange to say, this 
need is felt by the secretaries who are 
working in our large universities. The 
new Intercollegian will help greatly 
in this. 

7. A wail has gone up from the sec- 
retaries and some others that students 
are irresponsible, are unwilling to 
stand up for great moral principles, es- 
pecially where athletics are involved. 
What is the matter? This a serious 
weakness and the Student Movement 
must face it. 

8. There is a decided need for more 
serious thinking on the part of all con- 
nected with the campus Christian 
Movement. We are often accused of 
just coasting along, following our pre- 
decessors, without any real first-hand 
thought. 

9. Some of our secretaries spend most 
of their time raising money instead of 
making contacts with students. 

10. Last but not least is the score of 
problems connected with the work of 
the Field Councils. Some in our dis- 
trict are rather skeptical as to the 
value of the Councils, simply because 
so far they have not functioned ade- 
quately. What are their functions? 
It is easy to see the vastness of this 
problem owing to the great geographi- 
cal distances within this region. 


NOTE: The above is an abbreviated 
form of the report made to the Na- 
tional Student Council by Mr. Ford, 
who is the Pacific Coast member of 
the Council. This one is typical of the 
reports presented by the different fields. 
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EUROPEAN STUDENT VISTIORS 
TO OUR CAMPUSES 


. American students have a rare opportunity for international fellowship 


through the presence of so many foreign students. 


This opportunity has 


been considerably enhanced this year through a deputation of students from 
Europe who have been spending a very busy winter going in two |teams from 


college to ‘college across the ‘country. 
hand imformations of typical visits by 


HESE visits might be likened to a 

sweet, fresh breath as from an open 
window, through which at the same 
time we were permitted to look directly 
into the heart of Europe—not the 
Europe of clever diplomacy and in- 
trigue, but the Europe of flesh and 
blood as personified in these wholesome 
youths. Indeed, their visits were a 
challenge to the more specific and 
conscious exercise of the historic men- 
tal vigor and freedom of the American 
youth. Though slightly chaotic and 
without the trammels of organization, 
yet the very spirit of the European 
youth movement gripped the imagina- 
tion of the Kansas students who were 


fortunate enough to make contacts 
with them. Such visits and such con- 
tacts were tremendously beneficial— 


may we hope with a degree of mutual- 
ity. 

The National Student Forum should 
certainly be congratulated on their 
choice of the personne] of these groups 
and be encouraged to further en- 
deavors along this line. Such fellow- 
ship will weld ties of international 
friendship stronger than those result- 
ing from any peace conference. 

M. H. McKEANn. 
Kansas State Student Secretary. 


N the half dozen meetings at which 

these men spoke, more or less op- 
position was raised. A great deal of 
this, it seemed to many of us, was due 
to a difference of customs in the two 
continents. For instance, after a re- 
ligious meeting one of the visitors said 
that if to carry on business at a devo- 
tional service was Christianity, he 
wanted to be a heathen. When an 
American does not know that in Euro- 
pean churches a devotional meeting, as 
custom there has decreed, is solely a 
religious meeting and that ordinarily 
no business (such as announcements, 
etc., is permitted) it is difficult for him 
to comprehend this man’s statement. 
Such criticisms, in addition to more 
constructive things which the Euro- 
peans had to offer, made us realize that 
we Americans are not quite as religious 
in our churches nor quite as strictly 
educational in our universities as we 
might be, even for our own benefit. 

Their central idea seemed to be best 
expressed by the German phrase “Das 
Freiheit”—liberty or freedom, it may 
be called—not only in religion and 
education, but in government and 
business and certainly in international 
relations. I believe that their visit 
was of great value to the extent to 
which they started our students think- 
ing along those lines. Liberalizing of 
m0 


The following statements give first- 
these students. 


relations between all nations and 
building for a brotherhood of men cer- 
tainly must be begun by instilling in 
the generations to come these ideals. 
And with the visit of these men to our 
campus our students were meeting 
something face to face which had 
theretofore been only _ theoretical. 
PAUL G. GRAHAM. 
Northwestern University. 


HE visit of thé European students 

was not a visible success at this uni- 
versity, but I would not consider it a 
total failure. The American students 
present at the first meeting seemed to 
be either uninformed, or uninterested. 
However, after that the visitors be- 
came suddenly discussed on all sides 
because it was decided that they were 
radical, both as regards ideas and re- 
marks. It is in this adverse publicity 
that the good of their visit may be 
reckoned; for if the campus officials 
became enough interested in what the 
visitors said to fear the results, per- 
haps they did make some impression on 
che students. 

Something very pertinent in connec- 
tion with the visit and its result was 
said by the German _ representative: 
“Words and their different meanings 
stand in the way of what I want to 
say to you. I use a certain word, 
thinking of the meaning that I have 
for it; your definition for that word 
may be quite the opposite from what 
I mean—so I am _ misunderstood.” 
Speaking the same language and yet 
being miles away from each other in 
meaning, we found that we did not 
have many mutual interests. We at 
the University of California have not 
an understanding of conditions in 
other countries, and seemingly we are 
not greatly interested to gain this 
knowledge. 

From the point of view of reaching 
the masses the visit did not serve its 
purpose, but it was undoubtedly a start 
in the right directon. The ideals of 
the visitors cannot be criticised, but 
the apparent failure resulted because 
many students at the university will 
not open their minds to a new thought 
or idea. If each person could have 
talked to the students personally the 
result would have been quite different. 
The purpose and aim of the visit was 
constructive, but Californians mis- 
interpreted it. The good remaining is 
in the desire to know more of their 
neighbors. Perhaps, therefore, they 
left more of an impression than we 
can determine. 

RuTH NorTON. 
University of California. 





American Students As l 
Found Them 


ATURAL and sympathetic, yet in- 

credibly conservative in spite of all 
their enterprise, I admire their well- 
trained bodes, their “working-their- 
way-through,” their splendidly organ- 
ized student activities; but I deplore 
their cultural poverty. 

Of course, I found many exceptions, 
but as a rule the American students 
whom I met had little or no taste for 
the immaterial values of life, apart 
from their usefulness in the material 
world. To attend a class in philosophy 
or literature can never be a substitute 
for a vital personal interest in the ideas 
and the beauty which are realized by 
the finest men of our race. 

Young folks in Europe are beginning 
to turn to real culture—opposed to all 
cheap and mechanical imitation. We 
now see how utterly materialism has 
failed even in the affairs of the ma- 
terial world. We are surprised to find 
that so many young Americans seem 
to hold it as the gospel of life. This is 
the same big mistake we made over 
there and America will pay for it as 
much if it goes on in this way. Why 
should we not learn from the mistakes 
of others? 

I regret to say that I found so little 
realization of these things among the 
students. If America shall take a bet- 
ter course than Europe, it must come 
from them. The curse is, however, that 
so many think so little for themselves. 
The more so since they have a natural 
idealism and a genius for cooperation 
as no other people of which I know. It 
is the mob spirit in the colleges which 
prevents the students from thinking 
through and seeing clearly. Woe to 
him who dares to be non-conformist! 

Piet Roest. 
Holland. 


Trends of Thought at Yale 


N outstanding professor, who is 
close to the undergraduates, said 
recently that the only difference be- 
tween Yale today and the Yale of his 
undergraduate days is that the students 
are now doing more thinking. I believe 
that sums it all up; for I share the 
opinion with many others here that 
there is a real renaissance of learning 
proceeding throughout the student body. 
It is only fair to admit that merely a 
fraction of the student body is vitally 
concerned. No doubt a large number 
gets excited over some of the more 
popular topics, but it is a superficial 
interest and will not last. The Union 
meetings are attended by only a hun- 
dred or so and the Liberal Club is a 
group of about forty; the large major- 
ity of the men go on their way, largely 
untouched. Most of the athletes con- 
tinue to be athletes who have to study 
to keep off probation, and I cannot see 
any decrease in the number who just 
want to “get by.” 
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But there are a few men here who 
dare to get some new ideas. Some of 
them have recently gone to Waterbury 
to stand with some of their less fortu- 
nate brothers in a fight for free speech; 
some of the debaters have fought for 
organized labor and a more aggressive 
and constructive international policy 
because they believe in such policy. 
The Liberal Club has discussed all 
sorts of topics, open-mindedly trying 
to find the way out. It has brought 
speakers to the campus on various sub- 
jects, and has held forums where any 
one could ask questions who really 
wanted to learn. 

War as a method of solving inter- 
»ational disputes is in for many a hard 
knock. A few weeks ago, about forty 
students attended a forum conducted 
by Kirby Page under the auspices of 
the New Haven group of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, where war was 
the subject considered. The discussion 
was very discouraging for those who 
hope that our young college men will 
continue blindly to lead off into battle 
whenever a call comes. 

There is very little indication of a 
protest against Christianity in the 
present discussion. Some of the men 
who have been most vigorous in op- 
posing compulsory chapel are most in- 
terested in religion. Neither is there 
a protest against too high scholastic 
standards in the revolt against the cut 
system, for some of the best students 
want to see something different tried. 
I believe there is an earnest effort be- 
ing made to find what is best for re- 
ligion and education. And any one 
who has sympathetically listened to the 
student discussions must admit that 
there is an inspiring faith in the men 
that real religion and real education do 
not depend upon compulsion to assure 
their continuance as vital forces in 
life. 

There is possibly a danger that we 
are going to lose some of the values 
which came from the social solidarity 
which marked this campus in the past. 
Many men can, better than I, point out 
the danger in being liberal. For my 
part, there is so much more to be 
gained by thinking than by resting 
complacently in the status quo that I 
do not want to take space to discuss 
the problem. 

The Christian Association has taken 
a friendly interest in all efforts to 
arouse students to face squarely the 
issues before us in the world. It is not 
true that the Dwight Hall (Y. M.C. A.) 
Cabinet simply meets in another room 
and calls itself the Liberal Club, but 
it is true that the leaders of the former 
are almost to a man vitally interested 
in the Liberal Club and Union. What 
else could one expect of a body of 
Christian inquirers? “It is a wonder- 
ful and a terrible thing to watch the 
development of a human spirit.” The 
Christian Association must expect, if 
it is to be Christian, to find itself as- 
sociated with the new, the forward, 
and the tolerant. 

E. Fay CAMPBELL. 
Yale. 


THEOLOGS GET TOGETHER 


In Chicago 


suggestive effort in the 

present study of the problem of 
Christian Advance, especially among 
the youth in this country, occurred in 
the form of a dinner-forum on the even- 
ing of March 13th in Chicago. It was 
attended by students and professors 
from nine theological seminaries in 
and about Chicago and directly spon- 
sored by the Student Department of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. A special cooperating committee 
made up of faculty members and Asso- 
ciation leaders signed the invitation. 

The general theme of the program 
was Christian Advance and the Ameri- 
can Youth Movement. General dis- 
cussion was preceded by the following 
addresses: 


MOST 


The Youth Movement and the Challenge of 
the Modern Churech—Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, Editor The Christian Century. 

The Youth Movement and the Challenge of 
Modern World Issues—Prof. Edmund D. 
Soper of Northwestern University. 

The Youth Movement and the Challenge of In- 
tercollegiate Life A. J. Elliott. 

The Christian Student Movement in America— 
David R. Porter. 

The most striking address of the 
group was that by Dr. Morrison. In a 
fine piece of creative thinking he made 
a skillful delineation of the main char- 
acteristics of the youth of today in re- 
lation to church enterprise, and chal- 
lenged the Church to realize these char- 
acteristics and make itself ready to un- 
derstand and incorporate youth. Com- 
menting that the Protestant Church is 
now essentially adult and that there is 
little relationship between youth and 
the Church, he asked a frank reconsid- 
eration of what the Church has really 
done for its youth. He found that the 
appeal, the ritual, the organization, and 
the sermon were essentially from the 
adult approach, and said it should 
bring a sense of ecclesiastical guilt. 
Declaring that youth was taking a form 
and fashion unprecedented, he claimed 
that youth has become “class-conscious” 
as in no previous generation—a self- 
conscious reality in our present social 
order. Holding that youth lives more 
in its sensations than in its ideas, he 
asked the church to recognize this need 
in its services. He noted the emanci- 
pation of youth from authoritive re- 
straints and controls, and said the 
Church must make its appeal to in- 
terest and desire rather than to au- 
thority. 

Dr. Morrison insisted that youth 
challenges the Church to reconceive 
itself, to re-understand itself, and by a 
“trial and error” flexibility, attempt to 
meet the problem. Youth believes it 
possible to remake the social order. 
Youth calls the Church to believe in 
the possibility of making great head- 
way without delay in Christianizing the 
social order and bringing in the King- 
dom. 

David Porter, in a remarkable brief 
address, said that the American youth 
movement needs Christ and largely 


does not have him; that the Christian 
Church needs this youth movement, 
and there is great danger that it will 
not have it; that if the youth move- 
ment is going to have Christ, He must 
be brought by Christian students; and 
that the on-going Christian Student 
Movement is of sort that can furnish 
leadership in this crisis. 

The program, with its stimulating 
suggestions and discussions, has per- 
haps tended to unify the under- 
graduate and post-graduate seminary 
students who have been identified with 
the Student Christian Movement, and 
who by working together may play a 
very vital role in giving Christian lead- 
ership to the present generation of 
young people. 

The men in the seminaries constitute 
the “youth” of the ministry, so to 
speak; and all must find the way to 
understand and win their young peo- 
ple. If the united strength of the stu- 
dents now in theological schools were 
available to bring their influence to 
bear upon the college and university 
life of the present student generation, 
the Christianization of that life would 
be greatly facilitated. College stu- 
dents, beginning their preparation for 
the ministry, too frequently lose all 
connection with their alma mater, and 
with the voluntary Christian work go- 
ing on there. A real Christian ad- 
vance among American youth will re- 
quire the most complete liaison of all 
constructive forces, and the Christian 
Student Movement, so far as can now 
be seen, should be the rallying point 
for the young of whatever denomina- 
tional persuasion who desire to stand 
together to bring in the Christian day 
among youth. 

O. E. PENCE. 


In San Francisco 


CO hundred and twenty-five fac- 
ulty members and students of the 
theological seminaries in and around 
San Francisco gathered for conference 
at the Central Y. M. C. A. on Friday, 
March 9th, under the leadership of 
Gale Seaman, Pacific Coast Student 
Secretary. Representatives were pres- 
ent from the Baptist, Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Pacific seminaries. Presi- 
dent Landon and President Swartz pre- 
sided in the afternoon and the evening 
respectively. 

Rev. Merle Davis, Y. M. C. A. Sec- 
retary of Tokyo, spoke on “The Ministry 
and International Problems,” saying in 
part: “Can Christianity stand the 
strain of interracial contacts? For 
more than a century we have been 
sending our missionaries abroad _ to 
preach the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, but our failure to 
practice these teachings.is the biggest 
hindrance to their acceptance abroad. 
If Christians in America draw racial 
lines as a compromise with un-Chris- 
tian public sentiment, their spirit is of 
a piece with Judaism and the Hindu 
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caste system.” He cited one 
of race discrimination in an American 
Christian institution which undid 
work that had cost him long and pains- 
taking personal effort in Japan. 

“The Ministry and Industrial Read- 
justment” was the subject of Rev. 
Bromley Oxnam, of the Church of All 
Nations in Los Angeles. His notable 
there peculiarly fits him to 
speak with authority on his chosen sub- 
ject. He stressed the spiritual charac- 
ter of the labor movement, despite its 
large with material things, 
urged the importance of the minister’s 
knowing the philosophy, the methods 
and the programs of the various move- 
ments for social, but especially indus- 


instance 


success 


concern 


trial reconstruction and of his hav- 
ing a practical understanding of the 
social principles of Jesus which are 


the standard by which the Christian 
will judge social policies and programs. 

Student representatives of the semi- 
naries brought greetings, after which 
Dr. Richard LaRue Swain, author of 
“What and Where Is God?” spoke in 
his characteristic manner on “The Min- 
istry and the Need for Vital Personal 
Religion.” “God’s will for us,” he said, 
“is so simple in ninety-nine duties out 
of every one hundred that the one hun- 
dredth will become apparent if we 
obey when the way is plain. ‘Obedience 
is the organ of illumination’.”’ 

It is hoped that a similiar confer- 
ence will become an annual event. 
San Francisco Theol. Sem. 

LYNN T. WHITE. 


ASTERN Theological Seminaries 

met for week-end conference at 
Yale University April 6 to 8. This 
meeting is of unusual signicance be- 
cause it is the first meeting of students 
and professors from seminaries since 
the meeting at Auburn before the war. 
Summary of some of the recommenda- 
tions of this conference and possibly 
of some of its addresses will appear in 
an early issue of the Intercollegian. 


The Movement in Teach- 
ers. Colleges in the 
Southwest 


HERE are sixteen of these colleges 

in the southwestern field, with an 
enrollment totaling approximately 3,000 
men, of whom from one-half to four- 
fifths are new each year. I have just 
made a careful survey of Association 
programs in several teachers’ colleges 
where our work for the past several 
years has been strongest. This survey 
shows that even in these select institu- 
tions the student Associations are 
barely able to hold together as or- 
ganizations, and are so incapable of 
meeting the religious needs of the 
changing undergraduate body that not 
only the college authorities but some 
of our friends as well are beginning to 
look to other agencies for help. Thus 
more than one Association is reporting 
that its Bible study is being done 
through the churches, and the further 
revelation of no gospel teams and 
weaker religious meetings than in pre- 
ceding years leads one to ask: What is 
the positive contribution of the Associa- 
tion in these institutions? 

But that the Association has a con- 
tribution to make is not questioned. 
Neither are the very real reasons for 
our giving special attention to this 
teachers’ college field: 

1. These men in teachers’ colleges to- 
day are the teachers and administra- 
tors of tomorrow through whom Chris- 
tian concepts and ideals may be carried 
to the oncoming generations of public 
and high school students. 

2. These men will occupy immediately 
upon leaving college preeminent posi- 
tion of potential Christian influence in 
widely scattered communities. 

3. We have the challenge to round 
out the educational processes in these 
institutions by introducing religion as 
a major college influence. 

4. No equally accessible group of men 
can have greater influence on the devel- 
opment and vitalization of Hi-Y work 
throughout the field. 





NEW OFFICERS OF MISSOURI 


ASSOCIATIONS 





5. The rapid cycle of influence from 
teachers’ college student to high school 
teacher and back to colleges and uni- 
versities through incoming freshmen 
classes makes this group significantly 
influential in all our college work. 

One of our friends on the faculty of 
a teachers’ college writes this appealing 
sentence: “We need a campaign to de- 
velop the Association into an organiz- 
ing agency for the religious activi- 
ties in college life and to put the word 
Christian into psblic teaching as a 
profession.”’ 

A Commission comprised of faculty, 
secretaries and students is making a 
study of this field. At the Hollister 
Conference it will attempt to correlate 
its findings and make tentative recom- 
mendations. 

A. R. ELLIorTT. 


New Officers and the 
Advance Program 


HE picture of new officers of the 

Missouri College Associations, pub- 
lished on this page, does not look strik- 
ingly different from similar groups that 
are assembling this spring in most of 
the other states. But is doubtful if 
any conference has more effectively 
utilized the idea of the forward pro- 
gram than has Missouri. The dele- 
gates evidently were picked in the 
atmosphere of expectancy’ regard- 
ing “Big Business” ahead for the 
college Associations. 

One of the opening sessions dealt 
with “Why We Should Go Forward.” 
It was a most stimulating discussion. 
As one listened one became convinced 
that the Advance Program Commission 
was correct in not handing down im- 
mediately schemes, plans and goals. It 
is infinitely better, as in this and other 
state and local conferences, to have the 
students themselves 


place their own 

dynamite. 

Other state conferences are as fol- 
lows: 

Ark. Mar. 7-8 Ohio Apr. 13-15 

Vo. Mar. 16-18 WN, Dak Apr. 1 1 

Kans Mar. 23-25 Min Apr. 20-22 

S. Dal Mar. 31 W.Va Apr. 20-22 

Tea Mar. 31, Apr.1 Wis Apr. 20-22 

Neb. Mar. 31,Apr.1 N. Cal Apr. 21-22 

lowa Apr. 5-8 Col May 4-5-¢ 

Vici Apr. 6-8 Pa May 4-5-¢ 

Va Apr. 6-8 SS. Cal May ‘ 

I Apr. 6-8 La May 5-1 

Okla Ay 6-8 N J May 11-1 

/ Apt N. } May 11-1 


D. R. PORTER. 


Essay Contest 


NE thousand dollars in thirty-four 

prizes is offered for the best essays 
on the theme: “The World Movement 
Against Alcoholism.” The contest is 
to all students enrolled in Amer- 
colleges, universities, normal and 
schools of similar rank. The 
must be between 2,000 and 
3,000 words in length and they must 
be sent by June first. For full in- 
formation write to the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Associaton, 14 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Il. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


HE completion of fifty years of un- 
interrupted ervice by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the Uni- 
versity of Llinois was celebrated in a 


. } ] ‘ ,* ) ] } 
series of meetings held at that institu 


tion on February 23, 24 and 25. Be- 


ginning wit! general meeting ad- 
dressed by Huston Thompson of the 
Federal Trades Commission and Sir 


James A. M. 
Province of 


Aikins, Governor of the 
Manitoba and p®esident of 


the Canadian Bar Association, the pro- 
gram included a student banquet; a 
fuculty banquet; a conterence of the 
cabinet and directors of the university 
Y. M. C. A. with visiting delegates from 
other student Associations; a general 
meeting at which greetings were tend- 
ered by the alumni, the Associations 


of the Big Ten, the Associations of th 


State, the Association College at Chi- 
cago, the State Association of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, the 
Friendly Relations Committee of New 
York City, and a number of institu- 
tions and organizations in and of the 
university The final meeting was a1! 
all-university service on Sunday even 
ing addressed by Dr. A. Herbert Gray 


of Glasgow, Scotland. 

In connection with the program thers 
also held the annual conference: 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
" the 
l the 
Church Boards of Education and repre- 
sentatives of the churches at 
the university on plans for a coopera- 


School of 


were 
tions of the state universities of 
middle west and conference of 


student 


Live 
it 


Religion at the univers 
The idea underlying the program and 
expressive of the purposes of the As- 
University of Illinois 
educational ne- 
cessity. of a foundation on 
which to build citizenship of moral 
This idea permeated the 
whole program; in one form or another 


sociation at tne 
was the fundamental 


religious 


integrity 


it was reiterated by speakers from 
various parts of the country. 
The idea was expressed by Dean 


David A. 


of ( hicago, 


Robertson of the University 
who that “vocational 
training is not enough; preparation for 
citizenship is not there must 
training intellectual and 
moral leadership.” Dean Coulter of 
Purdue University, speaking to a 
group of faculty members, surveyed the 
huge made in 


said 


enough; 


also be for 


investment education 
by the nation at large, by teachers, and 
by students and gave utterance to the 
conviction that the investment in edu- 
cation was not being properly con- 
served if it did not yield mastery and 


leadership in character and character- 
building, add a moral force that makes 
for righteousness, and make that force 


dynamic in the mental attitude of the 


tudents. 


This dynamic moral force must be 
pervasive, in the opinion of Professon 
Gordon Watkins; it must be diffused 
throughout the mass. Like the other 


speaker 


Professor Watkins emphasiz 
ed the idea that education and intellec 


AT ILLINOIS 


tual developments, without morality de 
fined and made tangible in religion, will 
salvage our civiliza 
The remedy lies in a coalition of 
education, morality, and religion, to be 
achieved only by baptizing pedagogy in 
pirituality and by diffusing that spirit- 
uality throughout the 
leaders in the oncoming generation. 
These future leaders should be made 
keenly aware of the fundamental needs 
{ our country and of 
ly: first, a national philosophy of 
inity; new national and in- 
ternational policy of service; third, a 
new national and international concep- 
tion of liberty, a freedom characterized 
by profound respect of law; and fourth, 
a new international emphasis upon reli- 
values. In the words of A. Her- 
bert Gray, we shall remain helpless at 
the challenge of the 


never endangered 


tion. 


great body of 


society general- 


second, a 


rious 


world, as we are 


now appallingly helpless throughout our 

hole civilization, until we understand 
that Jesus meant when He said, “Seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God,” a new 
social order, based on the acknowledg- 

nt of God as our Father in home, in 
politics, and in institution; a 

ciety that truly believes in brother- 
hood and disregards social, racial and 
class prejudices. 


every 


For fifty years it has been the 
steadily growing purpose of the As- 
sociation at Illinois, as the only all- 


student, campus-wide religious organi- 
zation at the university, to demonstrate 
in its activities, by example even more 
than by precept, what is meant by “a 
eligious foundation on which to build 
au citizenship of moral integrity.” It 
has aimed steadily to touch the lives of 
students and to quicken their sense of 
religious need as fundamental to social 
and political stability. 
FRANK W. Scort. 

University of Illinois. 


WORK WITH THE NEW 
GENERATION 


oe. of four to six men going 
for from three to five days to a 
town of 300 to 1,500 population, and up 
to 2,500 under exceptional conditions, 
to do Christian character-building work 
through pers ynal contact, public speak- 
ing, group and recreational activities 
with the boys of the community.’ This 
was the definition of a “normal’’ depu- 
tation team worked out recently in 
the Northern Illinois Deputation Team 
Training Conferences. 

From many sections of the country 
reports have come of such visits dur- 
ing the holiday and week-ends, and of 
their fine results. Men trained in such 
trips and others who catch the spirit 
of the work must be used far more 
widely, however, if the college men are 
to do their part in what Dr. Mott at 
Atlantic City said was “incomparably 
the greatest undertaking before the As- 
Movement; namely, winning 
to our Lord and His Church, to our own 
Association fellowship and its program, 
a new generation.” 

Who has finer opportunity than the 
college man for this task? No one can 
how more thoroughly and strategically 
to the boys of our small towns, what 
virile, aggressive Christianity is. And 
yet, perhaps, no group as a _ whole, 
through its unconscious but inevitable 
influence, is doing more to keep the 
boys of the nation from the Jesus’ way 
of life! 

A keen life has 
recently said: “The great moral stress 
period of school life is now in the high 
school, rather than in the college. The 
battleground with the common tempta 
tions has moved back four years. 
sequently, the years of primary de 


sociation 


observer of school 


Con 


cision are the high school and not, as 
formerly, the college years.” 

Two deductions can and must be 
made from these statements. First, 


for those who have made their primary 
decisions in high school, our college 
program must be largely development- 
ai, getting the secondary decisions of 
life, and action on them. This does not 


mean solely conservation. It means a 


launching out of our fine freshman 
leadership, upon great college and 
community tasks—training our fresh- 
men through service to their fellows, 


setting their habits of thought. And 
second, college men cannot remain in- 
different to the crying need of the high 
school boy for guidance. Through dep- 
utation teams, through boys’ club work, 
through participation in local and 
county boys’ conferences, through lead- 
ership of boys church 
chools, the strength of 
our colleges must be thrown into this 
greatest moral battleground, on the 
ght side. 

Individuals and some local 
tions are doing their share. One school 
out five teams during the holi- 
days; another has forty men in train- 
ing for week-end visits. A mid-west- 
ern university works with the Juvenile 


classes in 
resources of 


Associa- 


sends 


Court in friendly service. Another 
carries on a well-organized piece of 


settlement work and entertains forty 
underprivileged boys in fraternities 
over the Christmas holidays. An en- 


gineering school of national reputation 
enlists ninety-three students in volun- 
tary service with boys two hours a week 
for the rest of the year. A star half- 
back of the western conference is called 
even to neighboring states as a speak- 
er at older boys’ conferences and fath- 
and dinners, while an all- 
American back is the principal speake 
ut a great city boys’ work event. We 
are certainly hitting at the fringes of 
the thing. When will we, unitedly and 
get at the real task? 
REGINALD BELL. 
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Conference on the Chris- 
tian Way of Life 


ARCH 16-18, ninety-six students 

met at the Northfield Hotel, East 
Northfield, Mass., for a week-end con- 
ference on the Christian Way of Life. 
The conference, promoted by the New 
England Field Council, took the place 
this year of the Officers’ Training Con 
ference. 

New England Student Association 
leaders felt that the most immediate 
need of their new officers was to think 
through the full implications of Chris 
tian discipleship. They felt that am 
ple training in Association methods 
could be received at the summer con 
ference and at the local cabinet setting- 
up conferences. 

The vision of the Field Council lead- 
ers was justified both in the _ repre- 
sentative character of the Northfield 
conference group and also in its dead- 
in-earnest spirit. 

Under the leadership of Professor 
Tweedy of Yale and the Reverend 
Sidney Lovett of Boston, the 
week-end was spent in considering the 
different changes that would come in 
attitudes and leadership on a campus 
and world issues if students really ser 
iously tried to follow the Christian 
way. One secretary, at the close of this 
conference, stated that the conference 
had made possible for the first time 
the formation of a vital prayer group 
on his campus. The majority of dele 
gave evidence of a deeper un 
derstanding of the meaning of Chris 
tian discipleship. 

Some of the features which account 
ed for success were: 

(1) After each address the utmost 
opportunity was given for question and 
Twice the 
small groups for the dis 

special issues, such as 
Christianity and industry, Christianity 
and war, and students’ personal prob 
lems. 


entire 


yates 


answer. conference di 
vided nto 


cussion of 


) 


(2) The life of Christ was made the 
starting point for each statement and 
each discussion group. 

(3) The conference program was 
arranged so that about one-third more 
time than usual was available for fel 
lowship between delegates and with the 
conference leader 


P. SHEDD 


Who's Who in This Number 


C. A. Ellwood, author of “Reconstruc 


tion in Religion,” is Professor of So 


ciology, University of Missouri 

A. M. Trawick was for a number of 
years Social Service Secretary of the 
Student Department 
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ing, E. B. Shultz, and David R. Porter, 
chairman, 
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All -Southern California 
Foreign Student Banquet 


HE Friendly Relations’ banquet 

held in February in Los Angeles, 
was a memorable occasion in that for 
the first time foreign students and 
American students from nine colleges 
and universities of Southern California 
gathered together for fellowship and 
expression of good-will. Of the 200 
and more persons who attended the 
banquet, two-thirds were students hail- 
ing from twelve foreign countries. Sev- 
eral faculty members and _ invited 
friends of the community were also 
present. 

President von Kleinsmid of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California proved 
an admirable toastmaster, radiating 
good cheer and congeniality. Rev. E. 
M. Sein, speaking in behalf of Mexico, 
gave cordial international greetings. 
‘The Japanese Consul-General at Los 
Angeles and Mr. Fugi, a Japanese 
graduate student at U. S. C., gave 
greetings on behalf of Japan. 

The foreign student speakers were 
excellent. Mr. Sashahara, a Japanese 
student of U. 8S. C., said: “Many 
times I had thought that the ideal 
of international friendship was just 
Utopia, but I see the pro- 
cess is a simple matter of making 
friends. Friendship goes beyond na- 
tional boundaries and color lines. Let 
us try to understand one another. Let 
friends and neighbors to one 
another.” 

Miss Daisy Law, a Chinese student, 
expressed pleasure that so many Amer- 
icans by their presence on this occa 
sion showed their interest in the 
students. “Who knows,” she 
said, “many of us may meet at a future 
peace conference at Washington. We 
all may be leaders in our respective 
countries. Let Americans meet for- 
eign students on an equal plane. We 
foreign students are eager to have 
your friendship and take the best that 
you have to give us back to our coun- 
tries. 


a mere 


us be 


foreign 


One of the delightful surprises that 
the toastmaster sprang on us was to 
introduce Rabbi Trattner of Los An- 
geles, who told us that learning was not 
enough to save the world, for the only 
basis can be love which transcends race, 
color and religion. “Ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another,” 
said this Jewish Rabbi, quoting from 
the Gospel of John. 

Gale Seaman spoke with force and 
effectiveness on “Why International 
Brotherhood is Imperative in These 
Days.” The coast representative for 
the Friendly Relations Committee, 
brought the addresses to a close with a 
brief appeal to put this leaven of in- 
ternational brotherhood to work in the 
larger lump of community life. 

The music was furnished by a Rus- 
sian student, but the most interesting 
feature of the banquet was to see 
American students, 
foreign students 
conversation. 


professors and 
linger for friendly 
Several members of the 


community invited the students to their 


homes as a result of this general 
Another result should be a 
more friendly attitude on the various 
campuses toward the foreign students. 

GEORGE M. Day, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


meeting. 


Social Service Institute 


IFTEEN students under the leade 

ship\of Northwestern University As- 
sociation spent a week-end at the 
Northwestern University Settlement 
House in the heart of Chicago. Friday 
evening, under Miss Harriet E. Vittum, 
head of the settlement, they made a 
study of the \work that is being at- 
tempted, including its history. On Sat 
urday morning the students separated, 
each going with a “case-worker” to a 
In the afternoon the en 
tire group, under experienced leader 
ship, made a survey\of all the social 
agencies, private, municipal, religious, 
ete., that are in any way touching the 
complex life of the 75,000, people living 
in a single square mile area where the 
settlement house is located.\, Returning 
with this fresh impress of the vastness 
of the problem and the variety of the 
efforts extended, they assembled\to hear 
and to confer with Miss Mary McDow 
ell, of Chicago Commons, and \Rev. 
Norman E. Barr, director of Olivet\ In 
stitute, at work in the region. Afte 
another night at the settlement they 
attended the churches of the neighbor- 
hood, crowded as they are many times 
each Sunday with the great Polish pop- 
ulation to whom they try to minister. 
The Institute closed Sunday afternoon 
at the Settlement House in group con 
ference with the leaders, evaluating the 
efficiency of the various types of work 
under way, and the place of religion in 
the solution. These students are tak 
ing up voluntary service relations with 
the various constructive agencies at 
work, making the trip of about eight 
miles from the university community 
to lend heart and hand to a real human 
need. O. E. PENCE. 


special case. 


Former Members in China 


iy will interest Student “Movers” to 
know that the presidents of the 
union colleges and universities of 
China, excepting the Shantung Chris 
tian University, all are members of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. They 
are: Mrs. Lawrence Thurston of Cin 
ling; Mrs. Murray Frame (acting) of 
Yenching; Leighton Stuart of Peking; 
Arthur J. Bowen of Nanking; Edward 
Hume of Yale in China; Joseph Beach 
of West China; Edwin Jones of Fukien; 
Charles Edmunds of Canton. Dr. 
Harold Balme of England, who was a 
member of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Great Britain, and who trav 
eled for the United States Movement 
when on furlough, is 
Shantung Christian University. 
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A Student's Note Book 


FRIENDLY headquar- 

ters people from the two Associa- 
tions met for dinner on April 4 to wel- 
come Dr. and Mrs. A. Herbert Gray of 
Glasgow. Dr. Gray will visit Prince- 
ton, Yale, Lafayette, Bowdoin, Bates, 
Cornell, Harvard, West Point and 
probably « few western colleges be- 


group of 


fore the June conferences. The con- 
ferences he will visit are Estes Park, 
Silver Bay, Blue Ridge and Blairstown. 


NOTHER British friend is making 
a flying visit here—Prof. David 
Cairns. He delivered a series of 
lectures at New York University, La- 
fayette and Auburn Seminary. Besides 
two meetings it the headquarters of 
the International Committee, few others 
w him before his return to don the 
dignities of 


the moderatorship of the 
United Free Church of Scotland. Yet 


is we Americans who have the 
tation of speedy travel! 


oe MOTT is giving the winter 
largely t ‘ 


li » Institutes of religious 


repu- 


ork in what we often term “the gen 
eral As movement.” To the 


state gatherings or 


ociation 
retreats have beer 
coming not a few delegates from stu 
dent Associations and they all report 
meetings of real power. On May 5 Dr. 
Mott leaves for two months in Europe. 
He will attend a meeting of the Execu- 
tives of the World’s Student Christiar 
Switzerland May 
scheduled to address a 
under the 


Federation it 19-26, 


En route he i 
lass meeting in London 
British Student Movement. 
* * 2 

* was good to hear Raymond Rob 

ins recently at the University ot 
Southern California turning loose upor 
of War.” In a late 


i! forn al gyroup he 


t 


ie \“Outlawry 
revealed again how 
many \mile he is ahead of average 


American statesmanship in a compri 


hension Of Russia. He never believed 
c deeply\ in the American Student 
Movement ‘as.an unshackled oppor 


tunity to mowWd the future 


. * * 
N R. ROBINS has just led cam 
paig! at Keland Stanford and 
Mr Morgat writes me he “struck 
velve” as usual if his health per 


mit he will take more college cam 
making 


Advance Pro 


aligns next year; he\is now 
himself count on the 
ram Commission. 


* * * 


\ 
a will recall our recent review of 
Dr Alexander Whyte’ book o1 
prayer In a personal letter Dk. Doug- 
las Mackenzie, of Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, says: “It is the gréatest 
book on prayer which has been pubNsh 


ed in my lifetime. 


HE State of Michigan ris to a 
point of special privilege and re 
marks in our hearing that California’s 


Associa 


tion ina Junio. College is too sweep 


claim to be the first to have an 














SHAW UNIVERSITY CABINET 


ing. (See the March issue of Associa- 
tion Men). He 


Junior 


states that Detroit 


College Association vas or 
ganized four years ago, Grand Rapids 
Junior three years ago, and Highland 
Park Junior, two years ago. We are 
proud of both Michigan and California 
and hope they will keep up this sort of 


competitior A 


_ Hollister Conference has shown 
a most wholesome growth. In 1918 
there was an attendance of 130. In 
1921 there were 171 present, 31% in- 
‘ease over 1918; in 1922 there were 
17 in attendance, 67 
1918. In 1918 there were 16 speakers, 
cretaries and other leaders at Hollis- 
ter; in 1922 there were 33. In 1918, 
faculty; in 1922, 15; while in 1919 
nd 1929, the years of special subsidy, 


the re respect vely, ae and 4? 


Increase over 


were, 


. . > 
Got Y our Copy : 
O NE Family Under Heaven” is the 
title of a most attractive 1 


eport 
office of 
Christian Fed 
immary of the 
reports for the year 1921-22, 
edited by Miss Ruth Rouse, Secretary 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation. A special edition has been 
published for the Council of Christian 
Associations of the United 
This pamphlet is ‘admirable material 


is from the 
Student 


This is a 


hich comes to 
the World’s 


eratior 


} 
annuai 


States 


to give a fresh and stirring impres 
vitality of the 


Federation to professors, 


sion of the reality and 
pastors, and 
the maturer members of the Associa 
ions. The report will be sent by the 
Student Department, 347 Madison Ave 
nuk, New York, oI receipt of the « t 


p! 7~ 15 cent 


o 


An Active Cabinet 


HE cabinet of the Shaw Y. M.C.A 

for 1923-24, whose photo appears o1 
this page, has made a splendid record, 
so good in fact that only very slight 
changes have been made in the persor 
nel for the coming year. 
fact that Raleigh has no Colored City 
Association, the responsibilities of 
these men to the community are many 
and varied. They spend much time ir 
holding conferences with ministers and 
It is a part of their 


Owing to the 


business men. 
regular work to send young men int 
the eity + 
teach Sunday school classes A few 
months ago they held a service at the 
They also visit t 
county home and spend a few hour 
with the aged people there. The most 
service into which they hav 


the various churches of 


Stute penitentiary. 


recent 
entered is an extension department 
their Association in the State Deaf, 
Dumb and Blind Institute. Each Sun- 
day some representative of the As 
sociation holds a service with the blind 
boys. These boys are planning to send 


summer cor 


The Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. have unit 
ed recently in giving sacred concerts 1 
the local churches on Sunday nights. 
On last October 13, Dr. George E 
Haynes, Secretary of the Commissio 
on the Church and Race Relations, was 
brought to Raleigh under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. and spoke in th 
city auditorium. The Association has 
made repairs in their room; it has in 
stalled a telephone, labor bureau, radi 
et and brought three new students to 
the college for this year The college 
prayer meeting is under the auspices 
of the Association as well as the volun 

v Bible class. 

JOHN DILLINGHAM 


Shaw University. 


i) 
yn 











STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


German Students and Self-Help 
Fok five day eal March ?00 

young tudent eade? di ed at 
Tiibingen sericus problems involved it 
their fight to prevent a complete col- 
lap of tha ( rmat inivel ties. 
Labor and Capital, Protestants and 
Catholics, Monarchists and Socialist 
a ooperated i! he titati t vo 
the common end 

The entire cor rene en } 
ible demonstrat of enct} 
the tudents’ lf-help « terprise 

It was clear that the student ! 
(;ermal e in the 1 sity of stu 
( t rk a very desirabl opportunit 
Not only do opport itl e t for 
ncereasing understand’: net the 
aboring and intellectua " t 
Iso. for nereasing the practicality 
( tudent education, for maki he 

ident more self-reliant and 

their sense of respo ility to tl 

natior In still anoth field. th or] 
tudent Dring’ In al nereased con 
panionship between professors a1 tu 


dents, particularly through the par 
ticipation of both in the loca ur 
( tv self-help organization 
\ list of the participant how 
hat a large ariety of classe wert 
epresented The Genera! Trade 
Unior ere represented by their sec 
tary, Herr Knoll. This veteran labor 
eadet a not merely n observer for 
many a discussion was facilitated by 
om t mely iggestion of hi 


S 


The Price of Learning in Russia 


TORIES of 


which 


the vy 


Russiat 


Cl it 


tudent . 


ude throug! 


will ro, a 


the price of learning, come constantl) 
rom those in toucl ith the Student 
Movement there 
“The Samara University has ] ( 
rough perilous waters and its ¢ t 
ence has more thar once been called 
nto very eriou question The actior 
the Samara tudents or one occa 
yn affords a brilliant example whic] 
| cannot ay is exaggerated, of the 
killable determination of the R 
' tudent to conquer through to 
the « The Pedagogie Faculty—for 
ym time  tottering—was severely 
aken with the new that in future t 
( ild recelve no more rovernment 
ipport The removal of this support 
produce a reactior hose gravity may 
e imagined At this time 1,000 stu 
lent of the Faculty of Pedagogy were 
eceliving Paiok (or “ration”) through 
the Swedish Red Cross, and to thes 
tudents especially the situation pr 
ented itself with considerable seriou 
es There eemed but one way l! 
hich the Faculty could b aved, and 
that as by the sacrifice of the stu 
lents as a whole of the Paiok. This 
i:mounted in fact to a veritable qual! 
fication for entry into heaven—to sell 
a and give to the poor for in the 
ise of the majority of students their 
Paiok was their all. The Medical Fac 


6 


ilty followed suit, and altogether 1,615 
tudent acrificed thei rations for 
four months—from May to September 
and the university is saved, by the 
amazing courage and lf-sacrifice of 
ts own students It should be noted 
that this took place during perhaps the 
\ est time after famine in one of 
the worst districts, and it will be dif 
iit To! tho e who have not | id close 
ynntact with the Ru al tudent at 
this time to alize he vreat a l 
Notre Revue. (March Issue ) 
ppm hool life in France 
treated at lengtl and i arious 
aspects from the point of \ w of th 
boarde him elf, 1! thi evel lively at 
interesting orgal of tl ‘ ! mem 
ber of th re h Movement It 
hou I read by every worker amor 
chool boy To contrast what a 
French ly een think of his lycée and 
! nat nd what, e. g., an English 
public hoolboy thinl of his public 
hool and “house,” extraordinarily 
illuminating, as to the radically differ 
ent method hich must be used in 
choolboy ork in different yuntrie 


French Move 


member 


What a vital 


ment ha it ycee! 


Books on Africa 


HE Federation Executive Committee 

is making a special investigation 
of conditions in colleges throughout 
Africa. Two important books are be- 
ing widely studied in Student Move- 
ment circles: 


EDUCATION IN AFRICA. This is 
a study of West, South, and Equato- 
rial Africa, by the African Education 
Commission, under the auspices of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and Foreign Mis- 
Societies of North America 


sionary 


and Europe. The book gives one a 
good idea of the part that Africa is 
likely to play in present and future 
history, and of the issues involved in 
the question of whether or not Africa 
gets the right kind of trained leader- 
hip from the sons of her own soil. 


(Published by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, 
New York, $2.) 
ON THE EDGE 


OF THE PRIME- 


VAL FOREST. By Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer. Translated by C. T. Cam- 
pion. Dr. Schweitzer answers with a 
trong negative the question as to 
whether Christianity is not too high 
for the primitive peoples. This para- 
dox is cheering: “The negroes are 


deeper than we are, for they read no 
Again: “On the whole 
I find that the primitive man is much 
natured than we Europeans. If 
Christianity is added to this, wonder- 
fully Christians can be made of 
them. I do not think I am the only 
white man who has been put to shame 
by the native races.” (Published by 
A. and C. Black, London. Price, six 
hillings.) 


newspapers.” 
pette! 


fine 


The Student Friendship 
Fund 


HE active campaign of the Stu 
lent Friendship Fund is almost 
completed—486 schools and _ colleges 
have pledged $166,672.88, of which 
$116,169.07 has been received. Besides 


this amount, two gifts from outside 
ganizations bring the total of cash re 
Further thar 


or 


ceived to $171,169.07. 


this, our representatives in Russia ar 
administering two sums of money giver 
for increased Russian feeding one ot! 


Jewish students throuel 
Distribution Committee and 


$10,000 from the Baptist 


50,000 fr 
Joint 
of 


m 
tne 


another 


One hundred and two schools hav 
held some kind of campaign but hav 
yet made no report or the « utcome 


this makes a total of 588 schbols up t 


date with a prospect of 121 still prom 
ising to do something. The contribu 
tions from the former group should 
bring in a very substantial amount; 
most of the latter, however, ar mall 
schools and their contributions will not 
bring in a very large increase. It ha 


been thought that $60,000 more is a 
conservative estimate of the amount to 
be expected from schools which have 
not sent in their total pledge have 
not reported on campaigns, or are still 
expecting to make a contribution. Tl 


will make a total, including the grant 
from the two outside organizations 

$990.000 (exclusive of the J. D. C. and 
Baptists’ gifts to Russia). It will be 
interesting to note, however, that last 
year at this time 620 schools had cor 


tributed $125,146.18. 


The student needs of the future a 
our minds just now and 


Conrad Hoffmann indi 


very much in mi 


letter from 





cates the thinking of the Europear 
Student Relief Committee as expresse¢ 
iT i Nec ] ry) T ov held in Feb war’ 

Four ? were brought out 

ie 

T} ? port me rely tentat 


nothins definite will be decided unt 


the regular meeting of the Europea: 


Student Relief Committee in May. 
There is no doubt, however, that th 
need in some countries will be quit 
ereat, or even greater, than last 

ar. TI fact, however, that student 
of other nations are now on their feet 
becau of this student relief and not 
only supporting themselves but sending 

ntributions to their less fortunate 
brothers, should make us all the mor 
determined to carry on and see the job 
really finished. 

Europe’s—and the world’s—need of 
educated leaders will not terminate 
with the graduation of the class of 
1923! LEWIS DUNN. 
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NOTES FROM 


Pacific Coast 


Asilomar delegates will remember 
Forbes and Rugh, who made the long 
journey from the University of 
Hawaii to share that happy and profit- 
able fellowship. The Association wheel 
certainly turns fast in that mid-Pacific 


ocean 


educational center, where there are 
fewer than 300 men _ enrolled, Four 
week-day discussion groups and four 


student Bible classes on Sunday in the 
churches; a deputation team of four 
Japanese, one Korean, and three whites 
recently made a trip to the other side 
of the island; a series of student meet- 
held on the 
Religion”; a 
interested 


being 
and 
conference of all 


ings are topic: 
student 


Christian 


“Psychology 


men is planned, and finally, the gen- 
eral secretary is leading a discussion 
group in the Japanese Church using 
the New Testament as a text. 


“Fifty O. A. C. men at Seabeck,” is 
the slogan of the Oregon Agricultural 
Conference With 
a similar enthusiasm in all the colleges 
of this region, Seabeck will this year be 
a record-breaker as to numbers. 


College Committee. 


Washington State College Associa- 
tion has set neighboring Associations a 
good example in conducting five week- 
end (Friday to Sunday) deputation 
trips. Decisions for Christian living 
were made on three occasions. 


At the University of California fifty 
fraternity houses have welcomed speak- 
ers in a campaign to raise $5,000 for 
Roy Service, a famous old U. C. athlete 
now an Association secretary in China, 


Ten Bible Discussion Groups came 
into being, following an address by Dr. 
Bowman to 300 interested men at Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. The leaders 
meet in a weekly training group under 
the general secretary. Fifty men and 
women students are in a Christian 
workers’ training group preparatory to 
doing deputation work. The college 
paper recently carried an account of all 
graduates who are missionaries. 


Stanford and “Oregon” both issue ex- 
cellent four-page information folders 
which are distributed among friends of 
their work. 


Rocky Mountain States 


Both Men’s and Women’s Associa- 
tions in this region are cooperating 
with the Federal Council of Churches 
in the program to arouse conscience 
on the subject of war. Discussion 
groups are being formed, using Gulick’s 
“Christian Crusade for a Warless 
World” as the basis of discussion. 


A Commission composed of student 
secretaries and boys’ work secretaries 
is making a careful study of the rela- 
tion of high school work to the college 
work and the possibilities of a more 
careful correlation of the two. As an 
experiment along this line it has been 





E 


decided to invite a picked group oX sub- 
freshmen to the Estes Park Student 
Conference. These will be men wWho 


have just recently graduated from high 
school and who have been leaders in 
the Hi-Y movement. Special sessions 
under the direction of a skilled boys’ 
work secretary will be conducted with 
a view to articulating the sub-freshmen 
into the philosophy and program of the 
college movement. 


The Southwest 


During Easter week at University of 
Oklahoma a group of students met 
every morning at 7:30 for prayer. This 
Was a spontaneous group and it grew 
until at the last there were some sixty. 
Several 


groups are also meeting reg- 
ularly for Bible study and _ definite 
prayer which is tending to deepen 
their own spiritual lives and giving 


zeal to win others. 
writes: “It 


Our correspondent 
looks like the whole thing 


will terminate in a great awakening.” 
Twenty-two Campus Discussion 
Groups at Missouri University consid- 
ered the problem of student honor. 
Out of these quiet group meetings 
there emerged a spontaneous move- 


ment to enforce the Honor System, 
Over 500 students signed the following 
statement: “We believe that cheating 
in examinations is an unfair practice 
and that the cheater is committing an 
unfairness to other students. We be 
lieve in the honor system to the ex- 
tent of becoming one of the committee 
of five hundred who will secure the 
name of the cheater and turn it over 
to an appointed committee, or will an- 
nounce in the classroom that cheating 
is going on.” 


The first Texas Student Conference 
since before the war was held in Waco, 
March 30-31. An unusual feature was 
the number of leaders, of whom there 
were not less than twenty. The Con- 
ference was dominated by loyalty to 
the great spiritual purpose of the As- 
sociation and was remarkable for its 
atmosphere of prayer and for the re- 
sponse of students in terms of absolute 
personal consecration ,to the task of 
bringing every Texas campus under 
the sway of Christ. The conference 
elected a State Student Council. 


Sam Houston Normal Association 
presented an effective appeal for gen- 
uine Christian standards on the campus 
and in the lives of students. Local 
leadership was augmented by that of 
L. A. Coulter, John A. Erhard, and A, 
R. Elliott. “The spirit among the en- 
tire ‘student body and faculty is finer 
because of these meetings.” 


Fred Rindge’s Visit to Texas Chris- 
tian University in January resulted in 
thirty-five men volunteering for social 
service work in Fort Worth and its 
environs 


FIELD 


Middle West 


Quiet campaigns of personal evan- 
gelism are proving of significant value 
in many institutions in this region. 
Jave Porter led such a campaign at 
Indiana University, with the single ob- 
je of raising up in that institution a 
“batd of men who would set their faces 
like Mint to seek Jesus Christ, to yield 
themsAves to His sway, and to allow 
His superhuman power to course 
through 1eir lives” in the _ gigantic 
undertakinX of Christianizing their own 
residence gNoupings. And word now 
comes that ‘§tevenson at Ames is 
searching out X\uch a group for quiet 
personal work \mong their fellows. 
Must we not this\spring and next fall 
set ourselves rigidly to this task? 


Practically region-wNe has been the 
visitation of colleges oy a life work 
guidance and recruiting Mission by E, 
F. Denison of the Personnkl Bureau of 
the International Committee\and R. E. 
Vernon of the Chicago A\sociation 
College. Various points in Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Indiana and MkXhigan 
have been covered. 


Forty-two religious meetings with \n 
attendance of 3,700; twelve social gatl 
erings bringing together 1,150 students; 
ten “get acquainted” parties for fresh- 
men; employment secured for 115 men; 
rooms found for 150 students; a weekly 
mission study class in cooperation 
with the Y. W. C. A.—are a few items 
from the semi-annual report of the As- 


sociation at the University Farm 
School, Minnesota. 

University of Minnesota men have 
addressed eleven father-and-son  ban- 


quets in Minneapolis, and three similar 
banquets in outside cities, one of these 
in a neighboring state. Ten foreign stu- 
dents from the university spoke in thir- 


teen meetings before a total of 715 
grade and high school boys on the 
topic: “The Boys of My Country.” 


-articularly interesting in this World 
Outlook program was the visit to one 
Hi-Y Club by a team of three men from 
India, China and the Philippines. 


Faculty men at the University of 
Chicago, aroused by service in the 
leadership of Association projects such 
as discussion groups, religious meet- 
ings and forums, have established a 
voluntary discussion group of their own 
to discover how they best can develop 
the students’ religious life. 


The scheme for administering the 
Geneva Loan Fund at Iowa State 
Teachers’ College has much of sugges- 
tion in it. It is in charge of the busi- 
ness manager of the college, to be ad- 
ministered by the college on recom- 
mendation of the cabinet. Freshmen, 
sophomores and juniors may, on the 
written approval of the cabinet, receive 
from one-half to two-thirds of the 
amount necessary to attend the Geneva 
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Conference, giving the business 


exchange a 


man- 


ager in negotiable note 


More than $500 has been raised for this 
fund from and friends 


loan alumni 


two months’ ex- 
promoting 


After completing a 


perience of discussion 


groups in nine fraternities, Drake Uni 
versity students and faculty men say 
that they cannot be without them for 


this in spite of the feeling 


before the experiment, that 
not be any place for such ana 
in the university. 


the future 
there could 
‘tivity 


Many of the ninety foreign students 
at Ames this year are be used in 
discussion groups, in literary societies, 
churches, before Rotary and 
Clubs, and at county agricul- 
They making a 
contribution through their 


in near-by 
Kiwanis 
tural 
very 


societies are 
real 


leadership. 


The South 


Fred B. Smith’s 
ings at the University of 
made a remarkably 
One hundred and 


signed 


evangelistic meet- 
Kentucky 
impression. 
men in- 


deep 
eighty-six 
dicated on cards their interest 
in ml 


and the 


vangelism, social 


Christian life 


ons, € service, 


Association 


Georgia 
‘ ithe budget for 


Tech 


atl a2Lo assuliit 


secretary at Georgia 


alumni, and 


work with great in 


Friendship Council 
secured 


ibscriptions amounting approximately 


to $1,600. The promptness with which 


made has been 
gilt 
Association, this 


the football re 


payments have been 
gratifying An encouraging 
Athletic 


part ol 


was 
$200 from the 
amount being 


ceipts, 


At the University of Mississippi a 
prayer service is held daily, for fifteen 
immediately after supper A 
letter to parents of students is 
the telling of 
work on campus 


minutes, 
news 
Association, 
the 


sent out by 


he religious 


At Millsaps College, where chapel is 
compulsory, the 
the chapel 


Association supervises 


services for an occasional 


week period, using student leaders 
This was begun at the desire of the stu 
dent body 

Clemson College reports about 500 
students in mission study classes 
The visit of Fred Rindge received a 
hearty response from faculty and stu 
dents Over seventy men signed up 
for study groups and for service An 
other result of this visit is a Human 
Engineering Congress, to be held next 
October 


University of Tennessee Association 


has twenty-two men doing service work 


n four or five settlement houses 


Louisiana Polytechnic reports a Sun 
night service in the dormitory 

“continues to be a means of 
for the students. The 
attendance has been splendid and there 
has been hearty participation.” 
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day 
which 


spiritual power 


Middle Atlantic States 


Syracuse University recently 
fifteen for deputation 
work to a nearby town. They have 
thirty different trips this year, 
using seventy-five different men in this 
particular The As- 


sociation has successfully closed a cam- 


sent a 
team ofl 


me 
made 


ype of service 


paign for Syracuse-in-China $5,000 
was raised 
Havcrford College Association has a 


live wire social service department, 
Out of a student body of 200, thirty-five 
men have been employed, fifteen of 


these undertaking some regular weekly 


service jot 

University of Pennsylvania had eight 
meetings on vocations, starting with 
“Christian Viewpoint in Vocations.” 


Total attendance was 800 students, 
many of whom received real help. 
Christian leaders in business and pro- 


fessions spoke and led discussions. 


Stitt Wilson made a 
Millersville 
The principal writes: “I 
great opportunity 


profound im- 
State Normal. 
feel it 
here ‘ 
He can get a capacity house any time 
back.” 


pression at 
was a 
for us 


he comes 


Thirty-seven Hi-Y boys are freshmen 
this year at West Virginia University. 


The student secretary writes: “A great 
difference has been noticeable in the 
spirit of this year’s incoming class 
Boys have come to me and said: ‘Mr 
B » use me; I am a Hi-Y boy.’” 
Aside from these thirty-seven, fifty-two 
other Hi-Y boys of West Virginia have 


The state office 
these boys up with the 
the colleges to 
The Hi-Y spirit 


gone to other colleges 
has connected 
student Association in 


which they have gone 


has thus been carried into college life 
and been enriched by contact with the 
college Association 
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EARNING HIS WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 


He is Kenneth F. Hill of Virginia Military 
Institute. We doubt whether Mr. Hill will 
ever suffer embarrassment as a result of over- 


crowding in his chosen field of labor. 


New England 


Evangelistic deputations have spread 


very rapidly through the New England 
colleges this past year. Williams Col 
lege has sent out fifty teams of from 
four to eight students for week-end 
trips Dartmouth has sent out more 
than twenty carefully trained teams as 
against eight a year ago, Colby this 
year has had its first experience in 
deputation work and has the record of 
sending out twenty teams. A number 
of other colleges that in recent years 
have done no deputation work have 
had from two to half a dozen teams 
out this year. 

Brown Asscciation is using large 


numbers of men, in an interesting work 
with boys. Each week one of the nine- 
teen fraternities goes down to the Bos 
ton Boys’ Club. The first group were 
the Phi Gammas, who send twenty-two 
men. The weekly programs are varied, 
including talks, entertainments, coach 
ing in basket-ball, radio instruction, etc 
Groups of the boys are also invited to 


visit the college 

For the first time in a decade the 
different departments of Boston Uni 
versity gave right of way for four days 


deration of the relation o 


the life of Christ to the needs of the 


world, J. Stitt Wilson was the leade 
of this series of meetings Five hun 
dred students heard Mr. Wilson the 
first day; seven hundred the second 
day; nine hundred the third day, and 
at the closing meeting, fifteen hundred 
students tried to find seats Students 
and faculty alike agree that these 
meetings constitute the most signifi- 
cant religious event in the life of the 
institution in recent years 

Eleven carefully selected students 
made a study of Boston city social 
conditions, in cooperation with the 


twenty-six settlement houses of Boston 
Robert Woods, veteran social worker 
and head of the South End House, was 
in charge of the program. The purpose 
was to make a first-hand study of city 
social conditions and the contribution 
made by the settlement houses toward 
a solution Only men who are con 
sidering putting their lives into social 


work were included in this group 


In the Colored Associations 


To make a thorough study of campus 
and at the same time pre 
sent concrete plans for the creating of 
a more Christian atmosphere, the Col- 


conditions 


ored Field Council in the southeast is 
offering prizes of $15 and $10 for the 
two best essays on “How to Make the 
Campus More Christian.” The prizes 
will be awarded and the winning es 
says read at the Kings Mountain Sum 
mer Conference. 

Dr. Isaac Fisher of Fisk University 
is making a tour of sixteen Tennessee 
schools, speaking to the students on 


the interracial question. 
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